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EARLS AND EARLDOM OF PEMBROKE. 


X. AymMer vE Va.ence, Earl of Pembroke, Lord of 
Valence, Rancon, Wexford, Montignac, Belac, and 
Champagnac. Born about 1280. (Anselm III, 78; 
~ Cal. R. P., 115.) ’ 
_ Although Earl Aymer succeeded his father in 1296, 
he does not appear to have assumed the title of Pem- 
broke until his mother’s death, about eleven years later. 
From 6th Feb., 27°Ed. I, to 19th Jan., 1 Ed. II 
* (Archeol., xxi, 204), he was summoned simply as Aymer 
* de Valence ; but at the latter date, when he did homage 
for his mother’s lands, his style was Earl of Pembroke. 
. His precedence, during his mother’s life, was before the 


*.. barons, and next after Henry of Lancaster, excepting 
in two instances, when he is placed among the earls, 


a though designated by Wis family name. The earldom, 
. ho doubt, was attached to Countess Joan’s dower. 


». (Ibid.) 


The Earl was an active, stirring soldier, feared and 


« respected.. He identified himself with the interests of 


England, and stood high in the favour of his kinsman, 
Edward I, who found him an able lieutenant while 
“‘ Travailing for to win signory, 


And through his might to occupy 
Lands that to him were marching”; 
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and whose representative he was in France and Scot- 
land. Nor, though often in opposition, was’ he on the 
whole unfriendly to Edward IL. , 

Little is known of his boyhood. At about sixteen 
(25 Ed. I) he went with the King to Flanders, and 
was included in a commission to treat with Florence, 
Earl of Holland, as to his auxiliaries ; and was ambas- 
sador to France concerning a truce. (Dug., i, 776.) 

In. the 26-7 Ed. I, he fought under the King in Scot- 
land, in the campaign against Wallace; and in June, 
28 Ed. I, was present at Caerlaverock, where he is thus 
described by the eulogist of those well-known besiegers: 


“Le Valence Aymars li vaillans 
De argent et de asure burlee 
Tout entour de rouge merolos.” 


“Valiant Valence Sir Aymer, 
Banner broad there did blazon, 
Blue barred and with silver, 
With red martlets surrounded.” 


In this year he had Eclington manor, co. Camb., in 
chief, by the service of one-fortieth of a knight’s fee. 
(C. R. P., 61.) 

In 1301 he signed the Barons’ letter to the Pope, 
designating himself Lord of Montignac. The legend on 
his seal is only “ Sigillum Audomari de Valence.” He 
also again visited France as ambassador, to negotiate a 

eace with Scotland. 

31 Ed. I (1302-3), he was knighted and made Lord 
of Weysford, or Wexford, in Ireland, one of the chief 
spoils of his ancestor, Strongb6w (Gough, i, 9); and 
was Guardian of the Scottish Marches, and General-in 
Chief of the levies against Bruce. He had also license to 
go beyond sea on his private affairs(A.R.O.,i, 125), pro- 
bably to assert his succession to his cousin, Guy le Brun, 
thirteenth of the name, and the last Lord of Lusignan, 
De la Marche, and Angoulesme, who died at that time, 
childless, 24 Nov., 1808. Earl Aymer seems to have 
ie his claim with the French king. (Anselm, 
iii, 98. 
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33 Ed. I he was Sheriff of Selkirk, and had a grant 
of the castles of Selkirk and Traquair, and the borough 
of Peebles, by the service of one knight’s fee, with other 
Scottish lands. In 1306 (34 Ed. I), being Guardian of 
the Scottish Marches on the Berwick side, he commanded 
a third part of the English troops in Scotland, directed 
against Bruce on the occasion of his coronation ; and 
had a quittance from the crown, probably of fees due 
on his father’s estate, as he had previously had in 1303. 
(Kal. Exch., i, 40.) It is this part of his career, the 
hunting down of Bruce, in which his success was but 
moderate, that is described by Barbour and Peter of 
Langtoft. Upon the death of Comyn, says Barbour,— 

“‘ Sir Aymer 
The Valence, who was wise and wight, 
And of his hand a worthy knight,” 


was dispatched with Philip Mowbray and Ingram de 
Umfravile to take vengeance. They marched to Perth, 
and there took up their quarters, with three hundred 
men at arms; while Bruce appeared before the walls, 
and challenged them to come forth. Sir Aymer and 
Mowbray were for accepting; but Umfravile advised 
delay, and taking Bruce by surprise. Accordingly, on 
Bruce’s retreating about a mile towards Methuen, they 
followed, and worsted him at night, in a combat in 
which Sir Aymer took part: 
‘Tn the stour so hardily 


He rushed with his chivalry, 
That he drove his foes each one.” (Barbour, ii, 402.) 


Nor was his mercy inferior to his courage; for when 
Edward ordered the prisoners to be drawn and hung,— 
‘“‘Sir Aymer did not so. 

To some both life and land gave he, 

To leave the Bruce’s fealty.” (ii, 457.) 
Edward then took command in person, and dispatched 
Aymer with John of Lorn and a force to follow Bruce: 


‘For to hunt him out of the land 
With hound and horn, right as he were 
A wolf, a thief.” (vi, 468.) 
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It was in this year (1306) that Nigel Bruce was taken 
in Kildrummie Castle, and hanged by the English. 
Robert Bruce fled through Cumnock, tracked by a blood- 
hound followed by John of Lorn, whose misadventure 
is recorded in Scottish history. Soon afterwards, return- 
ing from Arran, Bruce and Douglas defeated a part of 
the Earl’s force at Ayr; upon which, like a courteous 
adversary, Sir Aymer, or the poet in his name, observes, 
‘Now may we clearly see 

That noble heart, where’er it be, 

Is hard to overcome through mastery ; 

For where a heart is right worthy 

Against stoutness it is aye stout.” (vii, 352.) 
Sir Aymer, urged by his men, returned to Carlisle, 
leaving Bruce in Carrick, until hearing of him as hunt- 
ing and sporting in a forest in East Ayr, 


“He thought with a great many 
To shoot upon him suddenly”; (vii, 389.) 


and riding by night, and hiding by day, they arrived 


unsuspected, six to one, and sent forward a female 
spy. Bruce, meeting the woman, extorted from her 
‘* How that Sir Aymery 
With the Clifford in company, 


With the flower of Northumberland, 
Were coming on them at their hand”; (vii, 560.) 


and made his preparations accordingly. As they came 
up, Bruce drew his sword, snatched his banner from the 
bannerman, and gave them so brisk a reception that— 
‘‘Sir Aymer, who was wise, 
Departed thence with mickle pain, 
And went to England home again, 
* 


* * 
With more shame than he went from town.” 


He next appears in Bothwell and Kyle; but his sup- 
porter, Mowbray, was attacked in a pass, and discom- 
fited by Douglas; on which they fled by Kilmarnock 
and Ardrossan to the English garrison at Ennerkyp. 
Bruce moved to Loudoun Hill, where Sir Aymer called 
upon him to come down, saying it was better to be ready 
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“With hard dints in even fighting, 
Than to do far more with skulking.” (viii, 139.) 


Bruce responded : 


‘* Say to thy Lord, if that I be 
In life, he shall me see that day 
While near, if he dare hold the way 
That he has said; for sickerly 
By Loudoun Hill meet him will I.” = (146.) 


The poet describes the combat with great spirit : 


‘Sir Aymer, on the tother party, 
Gathered so great chivalry 
That he might be three thousand near, 
Armed and dight in good manner, 
That as a man of great noblay [intrepidity ] 
He held toward his tryste his way. 
When the set day coming was 
He sped him fast toward the place 
That he named for to fight. 
The sun was risen, shining bright, 
That shewed on the shieldes broad. 
In two eschelis [battalia] ordained he had 
The folk that he had in leading. 


* * - 

Their basnets burnished all bright, 

Against the sun gleaming off light; 

Their spears, pennons, and their shields, 

Off light enlumined all the fields : 

There best and browdyn [shaken and unfurled] were 
bright banners, 

And horses hewyt it ser [divers] manners, 

And coat armour of ser colours, 

And hauberks that were white as flowers, 

Made them glittering, as they were like 

To angels high of heavens ryk [kingdom].” (207.) 


Bruce won the battle, and Sir Aymer fled to Bothwell, 
and shortly afterwards (7 Jul.,1307) King Edward died. 

This same campaign has also been described by an 
English poet, Peter of Langtoft. He says: 


‘“‘ Now goes the Bruce about where he thinks to hold, 
The English they catched out, to the King they told: 
Edward then he took folk with his banner ; 

The Earl went of Pembroke, his name was Sir Aymer, 
And other men full good, barons and barons peers ; 
At time well they stood, and did their devoir. 
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The date was a thousand, three hundred more by six, 

When the war of Scotland through the Bruce oft wax. 
Sir Eymer of Valence lay at St. John’s town 

In his alliance with many earl and baron, 

Of Scotland the best were then in his faith. 

There they go all rest, till they heard other graith. 

Sir Robert the Bruce sent to Sir Eymer, 

And bad he should refuse that ilka pantenese, 

The traitors of his that him had forsaken, 

They should to the Jewise when they the town had taken ; 

The tother day on the morn came the Bruce Robert ; 

The town wist it before through spies that they had. 

Sir Eymer will have you out, Sir Ingram Umfravile 

Prayed him for to lout, till it were more that while. 

If we now outward, and leave the town alone, 

They get the faired earth, and we be slain ilk one ; 

But do cry through the town, that none for weal nor woe 

In sheet walk up and down, but to their innes go. 


“On St. Margaret’s day Sir Ingram and Sir Eymere 
Came on where they lay all dight to the dinner : 
Their vanward was soon dight, our English had marvaile, 
They were so soon at the fight, and ready to assaile ; 
The English through them ran, and had the fairer side, 
The Scots ilka man, the lords durst not bide. 
Here now a contrevore through Robert’s avis, 
Abowen their armour did serkis and surplis. 
All they fled on row, in linen white as milk, 
For none should them know, their arms whilk were whilk. 
Our men that will have dede, bade them forth full stout, 
Sir Eymer had no need, he searched them all out ; 
At the first coming he slouth Sir Eymer’s stede 
That did Robert the king, and turned back and yede ; 
Sir Eymer had mowe that horsed him again, 
Robert’s men they slew, the number uncertain ; 
Then began the chace and drove the king Robin 
To rest had he no space, long to dwell them !” 


St. Aymer’s conduct appears to have won him the 
confidence of his sovereign, for he named him Royal 
Lieutenant in the Scottish Marches (C. R. P., 66), and 
he was one of the nobles whom Edward, on his death-bed, 
charged to watch over his son, and to exclude Gaveston, 
a duty probably to his liking, as the favourite, in allusion 
to his height and paleness, had nicknamed him “Joseph 
the Jew” (Dugd. i, 777); and had, besides, in 1807, un- 
horsed him in a tournament at Wallingford. (Cap- 
grave, 175.) 
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At Edward’s coronation, 25th Feb. 1308, he carried 
the left boot (Foed. ii, 36); soon afterwards he was 
sent with Otho Grandison on an embassy to the Pope, 
and did homage on his mother’s death for her lands, (1 
Ed. II.) He was one of the procurators to contract 
marriage for the king with Isabella of France, and for 
arranging the dower, and had credentials to the French 
king (F ced. iii, 20-3.) He also appears, with other nobles, 
in a covenant to defend the king’s person and the rights 
of the crown (Dugd., 183). Edward regarded him with 
favour,and made him Warden and Lieutenant in Scotland. 

2 Ed. II. he had livery of the lands of his sister 
Agnes, whose heir he was; and in March, 1309, he was 
one of the peers appointed to regulate the household. 

It is remarkable that though Gaveston’s personal 
enemy, he witnessed the instrument by which Edward 
recalled his favourite, and made him Duke of Cornwall. 
Notwithstanding this, however, he (3 Ed. II), with 
Thomas of Lancaster, Bohun, and Beauchamp, had a 
safe conduct from the king to come (C. R. P., 70); and 
he continued with these nobles, and Earl Warren, to 
be opposed to Gaveston ; and when the favourite was 
banished in 1311, petitioned that he should be declared 
incapable of holding any office. 

5 Ed. IT, he took part in the siege of Scarborough 
Castle, in which Gaveston was taken, and was among 
those who accepted Edward’s assurance that Gaveston 
should be dismissed ; and who, in return, undertook to 
save his life and convey him to Wallingford. He was, 
no doubt, held to have exceeded his powers. At 
Dedington, while in the custody of Pembroke’s servants, 
the favourite was seized by Warwick, and, 3lst July, 
1812, beheaded upon Blacklow Hill. (C. R. P., 76. 
Dugd., 230.) 

It seems probable that there was some collusion be- 
tween Pembroke and Warwick, but the former found 
means to satisfy the king, whose displeasure fell upon 
his colleague, Percy, who was summoned by warrant, 
6 Ed. II, to answer for his broken pledge, (C. R, P., 75). 
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Pembroke, with the other adherents of Earl Thomas, 
was ordered not to approach Parliament with an armed 
retinue. All, however, were speedily pardoned. 

In April, 1312, 5 Ed. II, we find the Earl engaged 
in an affair worthy of the early days of his father. While 
Bishop Walter de Langton, the firm but honest adherent 
of Edward II, was presiding at the Exchequer, de 
Valence, with Hereford, and others, came and threat- 
ened him with the consequences should he continue to 
intromit himself into the office of treasurer. The king 
stoutly took part with his officer. (Madox, H. of E., i, 
267). 

In this year, 6 Ed. II, the Prior of Caermarthen was 
made King’s Chamberlain for Caermarthen, during plea- 
sure. (A. R.O.,i, 193). The Earl was impleaded in the 
King’s Bench by John de Clavering, concerning the 
Manor of Possewich, in Norfolk. (H. Cole. Documents, 
etc., 19.) 14th May he was present at the King’s Coun- 
cil, when it was decided that a seal should be provided 
for England, to be used during the king’s absence abroad. 
(Mad., i, 75.) The great seal, upon the fall of Gaveston, 
had been delivered, 6 Oct., 1312, to the Bishop of 
Worcester, with injunctions from the Earl of Pembroke 
and Hugh-le Despencer, the king’s friends, that he 
should keep it under the seals of the three former keep- 
ers. (Rot. Claus., 5. Ed. II.) In this year, 6 Ed. I, 
the Earl was again sent to Rome, and he had grants 
of the New Temple and other property in London. Also 
he went to Scotland as “ Custos Regni,” to await Ed- 
ward’s arrival. In the same year there was founded at 
St. David’s, an endowment of three chaplains, to say 
daily prayers for the souls of William de Valence, John 
Wogan, and their heirs. (A. R. O., i, 200.) 

7 Ed. II. He was found next heir to Dionysia de 
Vere, (Bridges’ Northamp., i, 273,) and had custody of 
Rockingham Castle and the royal seneschalship between 
the bridges of Oxford and Stamford, during pleasure, as 
Alan de Zouch lately held it.. (A. R. O., i, 203.) 

On 24th June, 1314, the Earl was present, and had a 
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command, at Bannockburn, and by his interference when 
all was lost, persuaded the king to retire. Barbour says : 


‘‘ Heard I have some men say, 
That of Valence Sir Aymer, 
When he the field saw vanquished was 
By the rein led away the king 
Against his will, from the fighting.” (The Bruce, xiii, 294.) 


The same poet also says Sir Maurice Berkeley left the 
field :— 


“¢ With a great rout of Welshmen. 
Wherever they went men might them ken, 
For they well nigh all naked were.” 


24th March, 1314, the king constituted Sir Aymer 
Lieutenant in Scotland (Feed. ii, 245), and at York, 19th 
August, named him commander, from ‘Trent to Berwick, 
of the forces for restraining the Scots. (Ibid, 252.) 

Soon afterwards the Earl had £50 for his expenses to 
the court of France, in the retinue of the Bishop of 
Exeter, and on the 3rd July, 1815, £280, in part pay- 
ment of 2,000 marks, due for his allowance for defend- 
ing the Scottish Marches; 1st August he was in Ireland, 
employed, no doubt, in frustrating the Scottish intrigues, 
and Adam, his messenger from thence, received 40s. for 
his news, from the king’s own hands. (Iss. of Exch., 
8 Ed. II, 125-6-7.) 

In 8 Ed. II he was a commissioner for opening the 
Parliament at York, and was named General of the 
King’s forces north of Trent to Roxborough. Also he 
had licence to crenellate Bampton, co. Oxon, a building 
still remaining (Dom. Arch. 14th Century, p. 260); and 
to exchange certain Monmouthshire lands with the 
Cliffords. Also he granted Morton and Whaddon, co. 
Glou., which he held in fee, to William Touchet ; and 
released to the Earl of Lancaster his interest in the 
manor and castle, still standing, of Thorpe-Waterville ; 
and the manors of Aldwinkle and Achurch, co. North., 
and the New Temple. (Dug., i, 777; C. R. P., 78.) 
In this year, in the case of Thomas Wiger, tried at 
Oxford for the death of John Drinkhill, at Noleton, 
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in Ros, co. Pembroke, it was held to be doubtful whe- 
ther the King had jurisdiction where his writ did not 
run. 

9 Ed. II he was upon a commission with Wm. Inge 
and others,—any two, including the Earl, to be a quo- 
rum,—to amerce the city and county of Bristol for its 
late rebellion. (A. R. O., 227.) He was also a com- 
missioner for holding Parliament during the King’s 
absence. (Rot. Parl., i, 352.) Also he paid 20s. for 
licence to receive certain tenements in Shrivenham, 
Berks. (A. R. O., 230.) 

The 9 Ed. II was the year of Llewelyn Bren’s insur- 

rection, which, however, did not extend into West 
Wales. 11 Feb.,1316, Humphrey, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, was nominated Captain of the forces directed 
against that chieftain. (C. R. P., 80.) 7 July, Earl 
Aymer was at Keynsham, and assisted to knight Sir 
Richard de Rodney. 
- 10 Ed, II, De Valence with the Primate and others, 
were employed in raising money to pay for the presents 
made to the Pope by the King, and for other expenses. 
(A. R. O., 236.) In this year he was again in the Scot- 
tish wars, and again sent to Rome, with a daily allow- 
ance of £5:6:8. (Arch., xxvi, 323.) While on the 
latter journey with Hotham, Bishop of Ely, they were 
taken by John Moilley, or Moiller, a Burgundian, and 
sent to the Emperor. The Earl’s ransom was fixed at 
the enormous sum of £20,000 in silver. The excuse 
seems to have been the unpaid ransoms of some former 
prisoners. Edward shewed much activity in his behalf, 
and wrote divers letters to expedite his delivery, as it 
would seem with success. 

11 Ed. II, the Earl was still Governor of Rockingham 
Castle, and again visited Scotland. It appears also that 
he continued to hold the town and castle of Hertford in 
fee, and the town and castle of Haverford, of the annual 
value of five hundred marks, for service due upon it. 
In this year the Countess of Pembroke (probably Earl 
Aymer’s wife) was Bailiff-Seneschal of the Essex forests 
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during the minority of the son and heir of Richard de 
Clare. (C. R. P., 83.) 

12 Ed. II (9 Aug., 1318) he was summoned to the 
Parliament at York, and sent to treat with the Earl of 
Lancaster and others, at Northampton, for the better 
government of the realm ; and he was one of the lords 
appointed to be about the King. Also he signed the 
agreement between the King and Lancaster, and was 
one of those who advised a reversal of the elder Despen- 
ser’s attainder. He had a licence for a Tuesday market 
at Redswell in Essex, and a, fair; and for an annual 
fair at Towcester, on the eve of the Annunciation. 

In 1819 (13 Ed. IL) great disputes arose in South 
Wales about the barony of Gower. Sir William Braose 
sold it to Humphrey Earl of Hereford, and then to the 
two Roger Mortimers, uncle and nephew. In addition 
to these complications, Sir John Mowbray, who married 
Braose’s daughter and heir, laid claim to it; and finally 
Despenser the younger seems really to have paid for it, 
and, favoured by the King, to have made entry. This 
gave great offence to the barons, and was one of the 
points taken up by Lancaster. (Capgrave, 186.) 

In this year Pembroke had custody of the hundreds 
of Claydon and Bosemere, co. Suff.; and being Warden 
of Scotland, he was appointed also Warden of the royal 
forests north of Trent, until the next Parliament (A. R. 
O., 249, 252-4), and had licence to go abroad. Probably 
he did not avail himself of this; for 4 June, 1320 (13 
Ed. II), he was named Lieutenant and Keeper of the 
realm of England, Edward being beyond sea; and 
9 Sept., Edward being before Berwick, granted him the 
hereditaments of Maurice Cauntor, an Irish rebel. (C. 
R. P., 86-7.) He also obtained licence for a Tuesday 
weekly market and an annual fair at Painswick. 

14 Ed. II he persuaded Roger Mortimer to submit 
to the king, who, however, shut him up in the ‘Tower. 
(Dugd. 145.) 

15 Ed. II. He was again Custos of Rockingham, 
which he was directed to fortify and provide. (Mad. H. 
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of E., i, 383.) 19 January, 1321, he was a commis- 
sioner for settling the peace with R. Bruce, 

Notwithstanding his general favour with the king, he 
seems to have been arrested as an enemy to Despencer, 
in his way from the York Parliament in 1322, and only 
released on paying a fine and swearing fealty. (Gough, 
Sep. Mon. i. 85.) 

15 Ed. II. When the treasonable alliance between the 
Scots and Thomas of Lancaster, and the rising of the 
latter was put an end to at Boroughbridge fight, de 
Valence was one of the Lords who (22 March, 1323) 
passed sentence upon the Earl (Capgrave, 190) and 
afterwards shared in the spoil, recovering, with other 
lands, the Castle and Manor of Thorpe-Watervile, with 
Achurch and Aldwinkle in tail general, and the Manor 
of Higham-Ferrers. (C. R. P. 91. Bridges, ii, 172.) 
In this year, also, he founded a chantry at Milton by 
Gravesend, for the souls of his Munchensy ancestors. 
Of this building some remains have been incorporated 
into the parsonage house. (Hasted, i, 439. Murray’s 
Kent, 16.) 17 Ed. II, as a Justice in eyre for the 
forests of Essex he claimed to appoint the Forest Mar- 
shall. Soon afterwards he escorted Queen Isabel into 
France,and was there murdered, three leagues from Com- 
piegne, or, as some say, slain in a tournament, 23 June, 
1324, on the day of his third marriage. The monkish 
writers, who did not forgive him his share in Lancas- 
ter’s death, say he died of apoplexy, after dinner, uncon- 
fessed and unshriven. A little before his death, the 
Prior of Mount Carmel had leave to grant him in fee 
the Manor of Ikelington, co. Camb. (C. R. P. 148.) 

His body was laid in Westminster, under a tomb of 
great magnificence. 

His biographer, or rather a writer who with slender 
pretensions aspires to that office, says of his death: 

“Mors comitem comitum necuit, mors ipsa cruenta 


Ipsa cruore rubrum campum facit et rubicundum.” 
Cotton. M.S. Clau. A. xiv.. Cleop. A. xvi. f, 133 b. 


Earl Aymer married, Ist, Beatrix, younger daughter 
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of Raoul de Clermont, Sire le Nesle, Constable of France 
(Arch. xxvi, 389), who died s. ». 1320, and was buried 
in the conventual church at Stratford, on the 14th Sep- 
tember. Over her body was laid, by the king’s order, 
five pieces of silk, powdered with birds. (Ibid.) 

He is said, but upon very weak authority, to have 
matried, secondly, a daughter of the Earl of Barr, who 
died s. p. His last marriage was with his kinswoman, 
Mary, daughter of Guy de Chatillon, endowing her at the 
church door with £2,000 per annum within the king- 
dom, being the value of an estate granted him by Edward, 
at Gloucester, 12th April, 1321, for that purpose. In 
one of the entries he is called Lord of Weisford and 
Montignac. This was the— 


“¢ Sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 
Who wept her bleeding love.” 


and who, as chroniclers tell, was maid, wife, and widow 
in one single day. 

She was a lady of wealth and rank, and is said to have 
brought her husband £500 per annum, charged on the 
Temple, besides lands in France. She was sixth child of 
Guy de Chatillon, Comte de St. Paul, who died 6th April, 
1317, by Mary (ob. Ist May, 1339), daughter of John, 
Duke of Britanny and Earl of Richmond, and Beatrix, 
Baroness de Voisser, daughter of Henry III of England. 
(Anselm, vi, 94, 106. Madox, H. of E., i, 319. Dyer’s 
Camb., ii. 94. 

Mary devoted her great wealth and her sixty-five 
years of widowhood to works of piety. She was 
foundress of Pembroke College, and of Denny Nun- 
nery, co. Cambridge, established “for her own weal, 
as Countess of Pembroke, Lady of Weysford and 
Montignac, and the weal of her husband, father and 
mother.” 

The king lost no time in asserting his rights, for (1 
Ed. III) Edward conceded to Roger, son of Roger de 
Mortimer, her “ Maritagium,” together with certain for- 
feitures due to the crown, should she marry without 
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license. (C. R. P., 101.) In this year also she exe- 
cuted a release to Edward III., attested by Walter de 
Stowe, afterwards a Baron of the Exchequer. (Feed. 
ii, 698. 

5 “4 III. John de Britannia, Earl of Richmond, had 
licence to grant to the Countess, his niece, for her life, 
his Castles of Richmond and Bowes, and all the Manor 
of the Earldom in England, she resigning to the king 
all the goods, chattels, jewels, arms, etc., left by Earl 
Aymer. (C. R. P., 112,116.) It appears by the royal 
confirmation of this grant, 7th Nov., 1333, 7 Ed. III, 
that woods and advowsons were excepted, and that the 
Countess was to pay to Earl John, who had licence to 
reside abroad, £1,800 per annum. The Earl died a few 
months later, 8 Ed. III, s. »., and was succeeded by his 
nephew. (Peerage Dig. Rep., ii, 109. Reg. Hon. de 
Richmond, 177.) 

9 Ed. III. She acquired the rights of Philippa, wife of 
Anselm Guise, and a co-heir of Sir John Mowbray, to 
the Lordship of Tours in Vienne, which three years later 
she secured in fee. 2 Ed. III, she had a grant of Strode, 
co. Kent, for life. (C. R. P., 121, 130.) 

15 Ed. III. She had leave to pass in mortmain, Denny 
Manor, co. Camb., to the Abbess and Nuns of Water- 
beche, called (25 Ed. III) Denney Abbey (C. R. P., 141, 
160). The grant by the Countess to the king, of the 
advowson of Denny Abbey, was lodged in the exchequer 
11th Dec., 36 Ed. III. (Kal. of Exch., i, 194.) She 
afterwards had Strode in fee with the Temple privileges 
and exemptions from toll, pontage, passage, pavage and 
murage throughout the kingdom. (Ibid. 144.) 

20 Kd. III. The king waived in her favour his 
right to Repindon, co. Derby, and Wissendine, co. 
Rutland, part. of John de Baliol’s lands, and gave her 
permission to found a Carthusian House at Horne, co. 
Surrey, and to place in mortmain the advowson of San- 
thorp, co. Norf.; and in the following year she had 
licence to found a House of Scholars in Cambridge, for 
a Custos and thirty or more scholars, which (32 Ed. III) 
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is called Aula de Valenciz Marie, and where a silver 
cup given by her is said still to be preserved: (C. R. P., 
152-3-5, 168.) 

Her will bears date 13th Mar., 1376, at Braxted, in 
Essex. She directed her body to be buried at Denny, 
and bequeathed to Westminster Abbey, where her hus- 
band was buried, a cross with a golden foot, and an eme- 
rald brought by William de Valence from Palestine. 
John Knyvett, Chancellor, was one of her executors. 
(Test. Vetust., 100.) 

She probably died 1. R. II. By various inquisitions 
she seems to have held the Manors of Foxley, Santhorp, 
Bergh, Filby, Hoderiston, Hocham, and Kerbroke, co. 
Norff.; Ixening, co. Suff.; Pyriton, Herts.; Branxstead, 
Fordham, Redeswell, Hassingbroke, and Wallbury, co. 
Essex ; Melton, Ludesdon, Hertley, and Wikham, co. 
Kent ; Swindon-Valence, Wilts. ; Shrivenham, Berks. ; 
Donington, Bucks.; Downham with its Soke, Notts; 
and in Wales St. Florence and Castle-Martin, besides 
certain Yorkshire manors, which were settled in rever- 
sion upon John Lord Darcy, who, however, died before 
her, 30 Ed. III. She also held, jointly with the Earl of 
Athol, who died 49 Ed. III, four whole fees, and eight 
parts of fees. In Suffolk she held, also, eleven whole 
and three parts of fees, and three advowsons in Norfolk. 
She had a distinct return, five whole fees and three 
portions in Norfolk, six fees and two parts in Suffolk. 
(Dugd. i, 372, 778.) Her inquisition gives her thirty- 
one Manors in Norfolk and Suffolk. (I. p. m. iii, 10.) 

She also held in Ireland the manors of Roselare and 
Carrick with the advowson of the free Chapel of St. 
Nicholas, rents in the boroughs of Ballymascullin and 
Weysford, eighty acres in Athert, and Ferns Castle, with 
one-third of the manor. (Ibid. iii, 62.) 

A chronicle in the British Museum (Harl. M.S., 6217) 
says: “The 17th day of April died the Lady Mary of St. 
Paul, Countess of Pembroke, a woman of singular ex- 
ample for yet living so to the honour of God and glory of 
her house,so in relieving poor men’s necessities,she spent 
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her good#, that unto the Dukes themselves she showed 
examples of good works, and dying, she gaye all her 
substance either for her servants that waited on her, or 
to divers churches, or to poor folk ; for unto the church 
of St. Alban’s she gave a certain image of silver, and 
gilded with gold, of St. Vincent, which holdeth in its 
hands a certain shew, wherein is contained one bone of 
the same blessed Martyr, and singular relics of all the 
martyrs and confessors, to whose honour they were made, 
where she had obtained the benefit of her prayer.” 

Her armorial bearings were “ Gules, three piles vair, 
a chief, or, over all a label of three points, azure. (An- 
selm, vi, 94.) 

The inquisition taken on the death of Earl Aymer 
gives a list of 631 distinct places in which he had lands. 
Among them are the Castle, Commote, and town of 
Pembroke, with members; the Castles and towns of 
Tenby and Haverford; the Castles of Abergavenny and. 
Goderich ; the Commotes of Coedrath, Ostrelow, with 
a water-mill and £19 rents, and Caermarthen, with its 
courts; the Church and rents of Rhoscrowther; the 
Manor of St. Florence, Castle-Martin, and Tregair, 
within the liberties of Over- Went; the Grange of Kings- 
wood with a messuage ; two carucates of land ; five acres 
of meadow ; two acres of pasture, and Pembroke Ferry ; 
the hills of Corston, with 46s, 8d. rents; of Angelo, with 
18s. ; and of Luna, with 20d. Also lands in Kingsdown, 
Stokholm, Skalingeye, Middleholm an island, with 55s. 
rent of pasture; Ismael, with £11 7s. rent, and a water- 
mill; Kameros, with 103s. 1d., and the same; Pelkham, 
with 64s, 4d.; and Lewelston, with 64s. rent, and with 
each a fulling mill. (I. p. m., i, 313). 

The Earl left no issue, and with him terminated a 
name made notorious by his father, but illustrated by 
himself. His Pembrokeshire estates, and a claim to the 
revival of the honours passed to John de Hastings, the 
representative of his elder sister and co-heir, Isabel. His 
heirs were declared to be the said John, and Joan, and 
Elizabeth Comyn, the descendants of his two sisters 
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Isabel and Joan de Valence, the only two who left issue. 
(Bridges North., i, 273.) a 

The Earl sealed with « barry of six, an orle of nine 
martlets.” Above the shield is a wheatsheaf, and on 
either side of it a sprig of foliage with a bird, looking 
towards the centre. Legend, “Sigill. Adomari de Va- 
lence.” (Arch. xxi, 203, and orig. seal.) 

The practice of the adoption, by retainers, of arms 
derived from their feudal chief, is exemplified in the 
Barons Fitzwilliam, who served with De Valence at 
Caerlaverock, and were ancestors of the Lords of Grey- 
stock. They bore: Barry of twelve, argent and azure, 
three chaplets, gules ;—the chaplets being substituted 
for the orle of martlets. And again, the Blencowes, 
retainers of the Lords of Greystock, bore after them, 
sable, a bend closetted azure between three chaplets gules. 

The monument of Earl Aymer is one of the finest in 
Westminster Abbey. The effigy, armed in mail and 
robed in a surcoat, has the hands uplifted in prayer, 
and the feet upon a couchant lion. The surcoat is 
striped barry, as the arms. Over the effigy is a richly- 
carved canopy surmounted by a medallion in relief 
representing the Earl on horseback fully armed. Around 
the altar which bears the effigy are, or were, the follow- 
ing shields : 

1. Millmond.—A half shield bearing checky or and 
azure, a border. 

2. Valence, impaling St. Paul. 

3. Ora lion rampant sable, debruised of a bend azure, 
impaling azure a chief or, a label of two points azure. 

4. The same, impaling St. Paul. 

5. France old. 

6. France old, impaling Bretagne, checky or and 
azure, a border and canton gules. 

7. Hastings.—Or a maunch gules. 

8. Strathbolgie.— Or a pale sable,impaling five cinque- 
foils or. 

9. Munchensy. 

All the impaled coats are dimidiated. 
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Upon ‘the death of Earl Aymer his heirs were the 
children of his two sisters Isabel and Joan. Those of 
Isabel, by John de Hastings, revived the earldom, and 
will be noticed accordingly ; those of Joan may conve- 
niently be mentioned here.! 

Joan de Valence, who seems to have died before her 
brother, married John Comyn, of Badenoch, who was 
dirked by Bruce in 1806; and had, by him, John Comyn, 
who died childless; David, who died young; and two 
daughters, co-heirs, Elizabeth and Joan. 

Elizabeth Comyn was twenty-six years of age (18-19 
Ed. II), and was found by inquest one of the three 
heirs of Earl Aymer, and as such she seems to have 
had half of her mother’s moiety of the estates. 18 Ed. 
II the king assigned to her the manors, in Oxfordshire, 
of Bampton, with a rent of £65 14s. 2d.; in Glouces- 
tershire, of Painswick, £59 16s. 8d.; Moreton Valence, 
£28 18s. 8d.; and Whaddon, £12 6s. 3d. In the 
Marches, Goderich Castle, £12 0s. 12d. In Wilts, 
Colingburn-Valence, £22 11s. 1d. In Herts, Herting- 
fordbury, £201 6s. 3d. In Bucks, Policote, £17 ‘is. 8d. 
In Kent, Swaynscamp, £38 0s. 12d. 

Also of the dower lands of Countess Maria, in rever- 
sion, the manors in Wilts of Swindon-Valence, yielding 
£20 2s. 1d. In Berks, Donyngton, £4, and two parts of 
Shrivenham, £33 7s. 5d. In Bucks, Hartwell, £54 5s. 
7d. In Suffolk, Ixning, £36 10s. 7d. In Kent, Milton, 
£14 15s. 9d., with other reversions. In Cambridge, Ik- 
lington, 115s. 1d., held by John Wolaston. In Berks, 
landsin Farnham, 100s., held by Richard Simon, both 
for life (Abb. R. O. i, 278); being, as would appear, a 
present rental of £277 12s. 9d., with reversions of £173 

16s. 6d. more. Most of these were very old estates. Hart- 
well came from the Giffards (Lipscomb, ii, 310); Pains- 
wick, from Fitz-Payne; Goderich from the Clares and 
Marescals; and Swaynscamp from Munchensy. 
Of Painswick and Goderich Castle Elizabeth was de- 


1 Plac. de Q. W., 66, makes Hastings marry Margaret, and Comyn 
Alice de Valence. 
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spoiled by Despenser the younger, who seized her at 
her house at Kennington, by London, and detajned her 
above a year, until she consented to the wrong. (Blore’s 
Rutland, 203.) 

Elizabeth Comyn married Richard Talbot, an adhe- 
rent of the party of Thomas of Lancaster, and taken 
with him at Borough Bridge in 13822. He was called 
in her right of Goderich Castle, where he resided (Col- 
lins, ii, 28). He was great grandson of Gilbert Talbot, 
who married Gwenllian of Wales, and who was, in 
1260, governor of the king’s Castles of Grosmond, 
Skenfrith, and Blanchminster (Foss. ii, 481). 

6 Ed. III, Richard and Elizabeth Talbot granted to 
the Countess Maria a relaxation of their claims upon 
the late Earl’s foreign lordships, and, 10 Ed. III, they 
had a negociation with the crown about the castle and 
manor of Goderich (C. R. P., 115-125). 

Lord Richard was a supporter of Baliol’s claims, and 
on his success he recovered his wife’s share of the 
Valence grants in Scotland. 20 Ed. III he founded 
Flanesford Priory, in Goderich Lordship, and 21-22 
Ed. ITI, had licence for a prison in the castle. 

22 Kd. III, it was proved before an inquisition, co. 
Surrey, that Painswick, Castle-Goderich, Milton, and 
Swaynescamp had been wrested from Elizabeth Comyn 
by the threats of the two Despencers (Rudder Glouc., 
505. C. R. P., 157), and they were restored to her. 
She had also cognizance of the Crown and other pleas 
in Irchenfield and Wormlow manors, co. Hereford. 

Talbot survived his wife and re-married Perine le 
Boteler 26 Ed. III (Collins). 

He died 23rd Oct., 30 Ed. III, leaving, by Elizabeth, 
Gilbert, Lord Talbot, aged twenty-four. On the death 
of Mary de St. Paul, 51 Ed. III, 1376,Gilbert Talbot was 
found to be her kinsman and heir, but a part of her 
dower estates passed to the Earl of Pembroke (Hasted, 
i, 454). Gilbert died 24th April, 10 Rd. II, leaving 
Richard, Lord Talbot at twenty-six, who, 15 Rd. II, 
was found a cousin and co-heir of the last Hastings, 

142 
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Earl of Pembroke, in virtue of their common descent 
from William de Valence. He died 7th Sept., 20 Rd. 
II. His second son and eventual heir was the first and 
great Earl of Shrewsbury, whose title of Earl of Wex- 
ford was intended to mark his Mareschal descent. 

His descendent, Gilbert, sixth Earl, bore the titles of 
Comyn of Badenoch, Valence, and Munchensy. The old 
manors of Huntley, Badgeworth, Painswick, Moreton- 
Valencé, Whaddon, Shrivenham, etc., remained in the 
Talbots until the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heir of the seventh Earl, with Henry de Grey, Earl of 
Kent, when they passed by settlement, though she had 
no children, into that family, who were also heirs gene- 
ral of Valence. The Greys seem to have valued the 
connexion, since they took, in 1700, the title of Gode- 
rich, of Goderich Castle, which has again been revived, 
and is borne by their worthy descendent Earl.de Grey 
and Ripon. 

Joan Comyn, the other co-heir, had large estates in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Herts, Lincoln, and Northum- 
berland (Doug. Peerage, i, 133-4). She married David 
de Strathbolgi, eleventh Earl of Athol, before 4 Ed. 
III, in which year Earl David, and Joan his wife, had 
the Castle and manor of Odegh, in Ireland, as Mareschal 
property. The earl was great-grandson of the eighth 
Earl of Athol, by Ada, daughter of David de Hastings, 
seventh Earl, and had issue, David, twelfth earl, who 
died 10th Nov. 1875, at forty-three, having had livery 
of his part of the Valence estate (C. R. P., 107); 1 Rd. 
II a joint inquisition was held upon him and the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Pembroke (I. p. m., iii, 10-11. 

David, twelfth earl, died 1375, leaving Elizabeth and 
Philippa his daughters, co-heirs. Elizabeth married 
first, Sir Thomas Percy ; and second, Sir John Scrope. 

Philippa married first, Sir Ralph Percy; and second, 
Sir John Halsham, by whom she left issue. (Doug. Peer. 
Blomf. Norf., iv, 30.) 

G. T. Crark. 





THE CROSSES OF WALES. 


Watts is rich in crosses of various dates, from some of 
the very earliest down to those of the period immediately 
antecedent to the Reformation. These monuments are 
not remarkable for their elaborateness or their architec- 
tural beauty, so much as for their simplicity, their origi- 
nality, and in some instances for their rude execution. 
Some of the more important among them have been de- 
scribed and illustrated in our Journal by Professor West- 
wood ;—and it is to be hoped that he will find time, in 
the intervals of his academical duties, to give the Asso- 
ciation a complete work on the subject. The present 
paper is intended merely as a sketch of some subsidiary 
and minor portions of this class of antiquarian remains, 
and as intended to bring to the notice of members 
various examples, which, from the remoteness of their 
localities are little known, and might, indeed, be easily 
passed over. 

It would seem that the earliest form of cross in Wales, 
—we mean crosses for church-yard purposes, is—that 
of a simple stone, bearing the sacred symbol, and various 
ornaments on one or more of its faces. Stones of this 
kind are to be found, varying from the smallest dimen- 
sion and the greatest simplicity, to elaborately worked 
slabs. Similar variety is to be found in Ireland, Corn- 
wall, Scotland, Britanny, and other countries; and the 
observation is of no further value than as showing that 
Wales is not singular in the characteristics of this class 
of monuments. One of the earliest forms is believed to 
be that of the equal armed or Greek cross, generally 
within a circle; later on in the middle ages, the cross 
with unequal arms, or Latin cross, is found: but then 
more than one stone was employed, and the cross 
assumed the same form as the ordinary churchyard 
cross, on a base of several steps, which formerly existed 
in almost all the churchyards of the island. 
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We have no means of approximating to the date of 
these early crosses, except by analogy, and by induction 
from the character of the ornaments they bear ; but there 
is nothing unreasonable in the supposition, that some of 
them may date back as far as the early inscribed stones 
of Wales, and may have existed from as early a period 
as the sixth or seventh century. This is a point, the de- 
termining of which depends on extensive observation and 
comparison; and it is one which can well be entrusted by 
the Association to the learning of Professor Westwood. 


LLANSPYDDID, BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


The churchyard of Llanspyddid, two miles south-west 
from Brecon, is well known, not only for its beautiful 
situation on the banks of the Usk, but also for its en- 
circling corona of immense yew-trees, thirteen in num- 
ber, some of the finest in Wales. The solemn and yet 
soothing effect of this perpetual verdure and shade is 
indescribably attractive: whoever has seen it will not 
readily forget this lovely spot. The church, as it now 
stands, is of the fifteenth century, with insertions of the 
sixteenth, not possessing much architectural merit, but 
still worthy of illustration in the pages of our Journal. 

On the south side of the building, in the middle of 
the graveyard, is to be seen the head of a crossed stone 
emerging from the ground, as will be observed in the 
engraving here given. It is said to have been formerly 
seven or eight feet high; but it was broken, and the 
upper fragment is alone preserved. It is not, therefore, 
possible to say whether any inscription existed on it; 
but, from the analogy of other stones of the same kind 
in this county, it is probable that there was. It will 
be remarked that it consists of two crossed circles, one 
above the other; the upper one surrounded by four 
small circles, and the lower one having a still smaller 
one at the intersection of the limbs. Probably the 
lower cross was intended to commemorate the ecclesi- 
astical character of the personage it referred to, if 
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was inscribed at all; or else, if it was intended merely 
as a churchyard cross, to indicate its consecrated pur- 
pose. The upper cross may have been meant as a 


Llanspyddid, Brecknockshire. 


symbol of the crucifixion, and the four circles in the 
corners, with the lower one, may have represented the 
five wounds of the Saviour, such as is the case with 
the five circular holes in the crossed stone at Strata 
Florida. Popularly the stone is called the cross of 
Brychan Brycheiniog,—a famous chief of early Welsh 
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history; but the grounds of attaching this name to it 
are uncertain. The church is-under the invocation of 
St. Cadog, said to have béen one of the sons of that 
personage, and hence, probably, the application of the 
name. It is certainly of early date; but Welsh crosses 
have not been sufficiently studied to allow as yet of any 
very precise approximation as to the time of erection. 


PeEnprisk, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


This cross is principally remarkable for the rude man- 
ner in which the enclosing circle has been formed, if, 
indeed, the flattening of the lower portion of the circle 
has not been made on purpose. It is hard to conceive 


Penprisk, Pembrokeshire. 


why an imperfect circle should have been traced; and 
it may almost be suspected, that some ornamentation 
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was intended to occupy the lower part of the stone, 
though never effected, or else totally obliterated. ‘This 
may possibly have been the case, as will be seen from 
the history of the stone, and from the circumstance, that 
round the head of this stone, and down each side,—not 
shown in the annexed engraving, runs a well-formed 
scroll pattern, almost classic or Greek in the purity of 
its curves, but so exceedingly faint that it can be de- 
tected better by the finger than the eye. The back of 
the stone is quite plain, but the cross on its face is also 
greatly worn down by weathering or bad usage, and, 
though made plain in the engraving, yet to an inexpe- 
rienced observer it is decypherable only with very great 
difficulty. It is the most worn of any cross that we 
have yet met with. 

Weare indebted for the recovery of this stone to the 
indefatigable activity of the Rev. J. H. Vincent, of St. 
Dogmael’s, who himself heard of it in an unexpected 
manner. Immediately after the Cardigan meeting of 
our Association in 1859, we accompanied that gentleman 
to the farm where it had been seen, but no more satis- 
factory intelligence of it could be obtained than that 
possibly a round stone, let into a newly built wall, 
formed the end of it. After the lapse of a year, special 
application was made to the occupying tenant, and he, 
with the most liberal and kindly feeling, actually went 
to the expense and trouble of taking down the wall in 
order to gratify our curiosity. It was a matter of no 
small congratulation that we found the stone thus 
pointed out, whereof no more than one end had been 
previously visible, to be the very one we were in search 
of. Since then proper precaution has been taken to 
secure this relic of past times, so fortunately recovered, 
and we now present its features, carefully delineated, to 
the Association. 


Carpet Corman, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


In a hedge-row, about one hundred yards south from 
the tower of the new church of Capel Colman, near Car- 
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digan, stands a stone still bearing the name of ‘“ Maen 
ar Golman”—“ The Stone upon Colman.” It is a tradition 
on the spot, that this stone was removed, during the cold- 
hearted times of the last century, to its present position ; 
and we hope that it is now, or shortly will be, restored 
to the precincts of the sacred enclosure from whence it 
was unjustifiably taken. On the front of the stone is a 
cross of the same style and date as that at Clydai, a 
neighbouring parish,—figured in a recent number of our 
Journal; but, unlike that, it bears no inscription nor 
any Oghamic characters: it is an equal-armed cross, in 
a circle, slightly ornamented, and nothing more. 


Mi Ay 8 
A Qnty 
by Ny 


A WEA hs 
( Hi ’ 


it) yy" aw 
iN ili a 


Capel Colman, Pembrokeshire. 


On the back of the stone is the singular combination 
of marks which will be observed in the annexed en- 
graving. In the absence of any more plausible conjec- 
ture, we offer this: that the central cross-stroke, sur- 
mounted by a triangle, is emblematic of the Saviour 
and of the Trinity; but what the side strokes or curves 
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represent, we will not attempt to say, although the sym- 
bolical representation of the crucifixion on Mount Cal- 
vary, where three crosses were erected, naturally suggests 
itself. 

We are inclined to accept the local tradition, that 
this stone stood over the body of St. Colman ; at least 
there is no striking improbability in it. He was a saint 
who flourished in Ireland during the fifth century, ac- 
cording to Professor Rees ( Welsh Saints, p. 190) ; and as 
there was, no doubt, much intercommunication between 
this part of Wales and that country at an early period, 
we look on the occurrence of his name in two parishes 
of Pembrokeshire (Llangolman and Capel Colman) as 
affording an additional proof of the connection which 
then existed. Not that we think this cross to be of so 
early a date as the fifth century,—we do not consider it 
earlier than the tenth ; but it was possibly put up long 
after his decease, in the grave-yard, of the small chapel 
which marked the saint’s eremitical abode and final 
resting place ; a commemorative stone and nothing more. 


Pont Faren, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


In the church-yard of Pont Faen, near Fishguard, by 
the south side of the ruined church, with its three stone 
altars still remaining within the abandoned walls, and its 
font open to all the birds of heaven, are the two crossed 
stones illustrated in our pages. One of them constitutes 
the eastern gate-post of the south wall of the church- 
yard; it is about four feet high; the other is a long thin 
stone, more than seven feet high, in the middle of the 
churchyard, leaning greatly to one side: each of them 
without inscription or Oghams, and with no other 
marks save these rudely formed representations of the 
sacred symbol. 

It may be conjectured that they stood over the graves 
of ecclesiastical personages ; and from the circumstance 
of their being unequal-armed, or Latin crosses, we con- 
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sider them of more recent date than those mentioned 


Pont Faen, Pembrokeshire. 





BosHERSTON, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


The cross in this churchyard stands on a stepped base, 
and is in excellent preservation, It is on the south side 
of the church ; and is remarkable, not only for its cham- 
ferings, but also for the introduction of the head of the 
Saviour at the intersection of the crosses, a method not 
uncommon in South Wales, to save the expense of 
sculpturing the whole figure. We are inclined to assign 
this monument to some period of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps the end, judging from the analogy of the 
church itself, a building of that date, admirably restored 
by the munificence of the late Earl of Cawdor. It is 
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an interesting monument, as marking a period of trans- 
ition between the plain cross or crossed stone of earlier 
times, and the ornamented cross, with figures and cano- 
pied heads, of the fifteenth and following centuries. 


H. L. J. 


e faut 
a 


Bosherston, Pembrokeshire. 





ANCIENT GAULISH MONEY. 
RINGS AND WHEELS. 


ALTHOUGH, up to the present time, numismatists have 
not come to any determination as regards certain me- 
tallic relics, found more or less thickly scattered over 
the various divisions of ancient Gaul; yet is remarkable, 
that relics of this class have hitherto attracted so little 
attention, or been so carelessly collected and preserved, 
that collections of any importance generally contain but 
few specimens. 
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This *circumstanee has evidently deprived numisma- 
tists of many opportunities of comparing the different 
varieties of specimens, and has been, in my opinion, the 
principal: reason of the uncertainty which * seems :to 
have existed regarding the nature of these pieces ; 
which, however, in spite of this uncertainty, deserve 
the. most. careful attention of French numismatists, 
who will, there is little doubt, find in these curious 
articles, the earliest specimens of the primitive money 
of Gaul. 

Having lived from childhood in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Boviolles (Meuse), the soil of 
which district still conceals an enormous quatitity of 
Gaulish money, I have been enabled to examine various 
specimens of every kind which have been found on the 
hill, the summit of which was formerly occupied by a 
Gaulish city, and at present by the above-mentioned 
village. 

On the slope of the rising ground that overlooks the 
eastern side of the valley of the Orlain, above the vil- 
lages of Naix (the ancient Nasium) and Boviolles (Bo- 
vum olla),-have been discovered vast numbers of Gaulish 
coins, interspersed with metal wheels and rings, the 
fabrication of which incontestably belongs to the Gaul- 
ish city which, as stated, occupied the summit; for on 
this very spot, within a few years ago, was dug up an 
original mould in which they-had been cast. The en- 
closure, nearly three thousand yards in circumference, 
and commanding the south side of Boviolles, is known 
by the name of Chate, Chatel, or Chatelet, the earth- 
works of which are tolerably perfect, although the inte- 
rior space: has been long since levelled by the plough. 

Besides the wheels mentioned, there’have been found 
small. silver pieces, having, on the obverse, a helmeted 
head, without legend ; and on'the reverse a horse gallop- 
ing ‘to the left, with KAA, KAATV, or KAA@V, designating 
the Celtic name of the district, as in other parts of an- 
cient Gaul where we have the names of Solima, Virodu, 
Medioma, Remo, Turono, Cabelioni, Bisono; but the 
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fact, that at a very remote age, and near Boviolles, once 
existed a city of the name of Kaatv, has not yet been 
noticed by any writer. 

KAA in the original Gaulish, signifies roundness; Tv, or 
ev,a mountain; the two terms thus expressing accurately 
the configuration of the locality. The Romans having 
taken this.important city, which so completely com- ° 
manded the valley beneath, formed on its site the present 
camp to protect the new town of Nasium, founded on the 
banks of the Ornain about fifty years before the Chris- 
tian era, and which subsequently became an important 
place, embellished as it was with a palace, baths, thea- 
tre, amphitheatre, etc., the remains of which are still 
visible. 

There are many indications that this city of Caltu, 
marked out even at present by its fosses, and embank- 
ments, and gates (one of which is still known by the 
name of Hacquin), was one of the last strongholds of 
Gaulish liberty, for the fosses and mounds abound with 
the remains of javelins and other weapons, as the sur- 
rounding lands do with human relics and Gaulish money. 

M. Phulpin, the Curé of Fontaines (Haute Maine), in 
his notice of excavations made on the Castle hill, near 
Fontaines (p. 40), says, that he has found rings and 
little wheels of various sizes, the uses of which he is at a 
loss to determine. In 1845 I examined these objects in his 
collection, and found they were of the same kind of relics 
the nature of which we are now discussing. In the same 
collection I noticed several small silver pieces, having on 
the obverse, a helmed head, without legend, and on the 
reverse a Belgian horse, galloping to the left, with the 
legends KAA, or KAATV. Asin Gaulish times, there was, 
no doubt, an active communication between this city or 
camp near Fontaines, and the city of Caltu already men- 
tioned. These specimens of wheel and ring money, 
which were fabricated in the latter place, must have 
found their way to the city near Fontaines by the usual 
intercourse of commerce, or otherwise. The circulation 
of this kind of money was not, however, confined to this 
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district, since it is found in other parts of France, though 
in very small numbers. 

To return, however, to the more immediate subject of 
this notice. It having been our fortune to have had the 
opportunity of carefully studying an extensive and pro- 
bably unique series of rings and wheels, principally the 
’ result of excavations in Barrois and Champagne, we 
have undertaken to publish the result of our researches on 
this subject, and the deductions we have made from the 
particular circumstances of their discovery, their weight, 
and similarity to each other. 

As to the genuine antiquity of these pieces, all doubt 
seems to be removed by the known circumstances under 
which they have been discovered, as well as by the fact, 
that they mostly occur in the district of the Leuci, 
which from the numbers and varieties of wheel money 
found therein, appears to have been the original locality. 

The few observations we are then about to offer re- 
garding these curious articles will, we hope, furnish, if 
not an undeniable, yet at least a probable proof, that 
originally they were simply intended for money. 

Cesar (Bell. Gall. v, 12) tells us that the inhabitants 
of Britain (who were of Gaulish origin) made use of 
copper money, or iron rings of different weights, which 
served as money: “ Utuntur autem nummo ereo aut 
falcis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatum pro nummo.” 
Without entering, however, into the controversies that 
have arisen from the different readings of this celebrated 
passage in ancient manuscripts, we give an abstract of 
the following note, taken from the Numismatic Review of 
1837, p. 72: “If all the various readings are taken into 
account, they evidently support the opinion of M. de 
Lagoy. They are as follows: 

“ Utuntur aut ereo aut taleis ferreis.” 

“ Aut ere aut nummo ere aut aliis ferreis.” 

“ Aut ere aut laminis ferreis.” 

“ Aut nummo ereo aut annulis ferreis,” 

The Variorum Edition, that of Dr. Bouquet, and of 
several other editors, have adopted the reading “aut 
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eereo,” which clearly indicates bronze money. The 
Greek version of the Commentaries shows, that an an- 
cient manuscript read “annulis ferreis,’ which the 
translator has rendered by SaxrvAlos odnpivos, and this 
reading has been adopted by Mr. Akerman, and most 
English writers. 

The bronze money, regarded as contemporaneous with 
the invasion of Cesar, and the “ talez ferrez,” have 
been described in several English works, as Combe, The 
Pembroke Collection, Gough’s Camden. 'The drawings of 
the two first appear to be very coarse. Those of the 
third present us with square pieces pierced in the cen- 
tre, for the purpose of being strung like the common 
Chinese money. The wheels described by M. de Saulcy 
(see p. 169 of the Revue, 1836) may have been tied 
together in the same manner. 

We shall, however, notice presently the Gaulish rings 
found amid ancient ruins by the Viscount de Courteilles, 
together with the mould in which they were cast.. The 
word “ annulis,” occurring in some of the readings of 
this passage in the ‘“ Commentaries,” would exactly 
apply to them,—and if it is allowed that these wheels 
were actual money, they were most probably imitated by 
the natives of Britain, unless, indeed, they invented 
them independently of their Gaulish neighbours, for 
all barbarous nations in their first essays of art proceed 
in one uniform manner. The question of perfect analogy 
between the money of Gaul and Britain would be de- 
cided, if wheels or rings, similar to those found in our 
country, were discovered in England; and if we found 
in France the pierced pieces such as are described as 
existing in English collections. 

According to the great conqueror of Gaul, the use of 
rings as money is an undoubted historic fact. If, there- 
fore the inhabitants of Britain were enabled to fabricate 
iron rings, those of Gaul could have done the same both 
in bronze and iron. Besides which, as the Britons origi- 
nally came from Gaul, nothing can be more probable 
than that they brought with them and preseryed, at least 
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some of the customs of their mother country, and among 
others this of using rings as money, although Cesar has 
not made any such statement. ‘This, at least, is the 
general opinion of most learned men of the day, fior is 
there, in ours, any valid objection to admitting, that 
these rings and wheels, originally used as money by the 
ancient inhabitants of Gaul, have, like the coins of other 
nations of antiquity, escaped destruction; and are dis- 
covered in our own times, in different localities of our 
own country, which had once been occupied by the 
Gauls. 

While, however, some numismatists regard these re- 
mains as the original money of the primitive Celts, 
others either reject this opinion altogether, or admit it 
only with certain limitations. 





First Division. Runes. 


According to the testimony of Cesar, we consider the 
rings the most ancient of these two kinds of primitive 
money, which we are now discussing ; and will, there- 
fore, proceed to state our views regarding this important 
part of our researches. 

It is universally known, that the ancients were in the 
habit of placing near the dead, at the time of their 
burial, pieces of money, as passage money for their 
crossing the Styx, or some other religious purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, the greater portion of the rings here described, 
were found in stone coffins and ancient burial places, 
deposited in small sepulchral earthen vases, as was the 
case more particularly in the discoveries of 1819 and 
1844, at Charmont and Scrupt (Marne), for a notice 
of which see the Numismatic Review, 1846, p. 314; 
and at Eix, between Verdun and Etain (Meuse), men- 
tioned in the Journal de Chartres, of the 24th of March, 
1850. 

These relics, thus consecrated by religious rites, and 
which seem so evidently intended for money, were no 
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doubt considered and recognised as true and actual 
coins. 

One circumstance which seems to prove that these 
rings were not intended for any other purpose, exists in 
the fact, that those given in plate II, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and plate ILI, 1, 2, could not have otherwise been used ; 
for their form does not admit of their being used as 
ordinary cylindrical rings. Besides which, and we think 
the fact conclusive, that on two of these rings, which 
were found in ancient graves, are engraved certain marks 
characteristic of their use as money. These are No. 4 
of plate II, and No. 2 of plate III, one of which has 
four small roundels, ranged two and two, and the other 
two only, which marks indicate that the former was 
double the value of the second, as is also confirmed by 
their respective weights, one being eleven and the other 
five-and-a-half grammes. Another circumstance is also 
to be noticed, namely, that the interior and exterior 
edges of the rings which we are now discussing, are per- 


fectly fresh and sharp, and show no signs of friction 
whatsoever, as would necessarily have been the case had 
they been used to suspend straps or other articles. We 
have, indeed, in our collection, some rings which appear 
to have been used in this and other ways, and on all of 
them are very evident marks of the usage they have 
undergone. 


Seconp Division. Prercep WHEELS. 


What we have already stated about rings, is more 
especially applicable to wheels, which are certainly not 
adapted to be used as ordinary rings. 

The wheels of which we have given several illustra- 
tions, have four, six, eight, or even ten spokes, and have 
been found, as the above mentioned rings, in tombs and 
burial places. ‘They appear, in fact, to be a more ad- 
vanced and elaborate form of the ancient simple ring, 
such as might have been adopted by a people just emerg- 
ing from a barbarous condition. 


15? 
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These wheels, which exhibit a certain progress in 
numismatic art, exist in all known metals of that early 
period, namely, in gold, silver, bronze, and lead, and 
have been almost all found on the Castle of Boviolles, 
on the site of the ancient Caltu, a certain number being 
found every year. A few years ago, as already stated 
(p. 217), the moulds used in casting these curious articles, 
were discovered on the same spot; and as they are hardly 
ever found in any other part of France, we cannot but 
conclude that they were originally fabricated at Caltu. 

Some numismatists, indeed, have asserted that these 
wheels were simply amulets, and that they were thus 
pierced to admit of their being easily fastened as pen- 
dants to the neck. Others have considered them as 
veritable representations of the wheels impressed on 
Gaulish coins, such wheels being, in fact, only the sym- 
bol of the Gaulish chariot. Without stopping to dis- 
cuss these distinct views, I shall merely remark, that if 
some see nothing but amulets in this system of money, 
it will be readily allowed, that any piece of money does 
not cease to be really money as soon as any virtue or 
magic power is attributed to it. In the same way, 
although we have seen many Roman and Gaulish coins 
drilled with holes for the purpose of being hung to the 
person as talismans, yet we do not infer from that cir- 
cumstance that they were not money originally. 

The ancient Gauls, in later times, imitating the types 
they found in use among other nations, frequently 
adopted the ring and wheel of four or more spokes as 
significant representations of their original primitive 
money. Thus, M. de Saulcy has described in the Revue 
Numismatique, 1836, p. 173, a Gaulish piece in bronze 
or potin, represented in No. 16 of plate III of the Revue, 
which appears to be a kind of transition between pierced 
and not pierced money (“les monnaies 4 jours, et les 
monnaies pleins”). One of the faces of this piece has 
been completely destroyed, but on the other appears the 
exact representation of a little wheel of four spokes, like 
those so frequently found at Caltu. 
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To satisfy oneself on this point, it will be sufficient 
to examine with care the various types given in Lele- 
wel’s work. Thus, for example, among those which 
are figured in his Atlas of the Gaulish type, and which 
are numbered as Rings :— 


Plate 1. Fig. 16, gold. 

. Figs. 4, 6, silver. 

. Figs. 11, 47, 48, 51, silver, 

. Figs. 42, 43, 46, silver. Figs. 5, 8, 28, 34, 
55, 56, 58, bronze. 

. Fig 2, silver. Fig. 15, bronze. 

. Fig. 2, gold. Figs. 13, 14, 16, 26, silver. 
Figs. 40, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, bronze. 

. Figs. 41, 44, 70, 72, 75, bronze. 

. Figs. 8, 37, 42, gold. Figs, 19, 30, 31, 32, 
silver. Figs. 13, 59, bronze. 

. Figs. 5, 43, silver. Figs. 12, 13, 25, 26, 27, 
32, 44, 45, 52, bronze. 


WHEELS, 


Plate 1. Fig. 8, bronze. 
. Fig. 10, gold. Fig. 5, silver. Fig. 34, potin. 
. Figs. 24, 38, gold. Figs. 1, 2, silver. 
. Figs, 18, 14, 15, 16, 23, gold. Fig. 44, silver. 
5. Figs. 1, 5, silver. 
. Fig. 4, gold. Figs. 13, 22, silver. Fig. 52, 
bronze. 
. Figs. 20, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, silver. Figs. 
52-54, bronze. 
8. Figs. 17, 18, 39, 51, gold. Fig. 1, silver. 


From these examples it is clear, that the small rings 
and pierced wheels of four or more spokes are here 
figured as representing the more primitive type, for the 
rings and wheels are placed sometimes on the legs of 
the horse, and sometimes above the horse, both on the 
obverse and reverse. In Nos. 20 and 27 of the seventh 
plate of the same work, they are figured on the helmet 
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of the head on the obverse. When, on the contrary, 
these little wheels represent the symbol of the Gaulish 
chariot, they occur in the place where the chariot ought 
to be, that is, behind the horse, as may be seen in the 
following examples from Lelewel’s atlas : 


Plate 2. Figs. 10, 11, 14, gold. Figs. 21, 23, silver. 
3. Fig. 20, gold. 
. Fig. 9, bronze. 
. Fig. 4, gold. 
. Figs. 33, 34, bronze. 
. Fig. 6, gold. 
. Fig. 28, gold. 


During the month of April, 1860, three landowners 
of the Commune of Boviolles, working on their fields 
situated within the limits of the ancient castle, separately 
discovered each a small deposit of money; a circum- 
stance of importance to numismatists, as furnishing one 
more proof, that like the rings, the wheels of several 
radii in gold, silver, bronze, or lead, which have been 
exhumed from time to time for so many years from this 
ancient site, are really the primitive and peculiar money 
of those Gauls who occupied the district depending on 
Belgic Gaul. 

These discoveries consisted, first, of twenty-five bronze 
wheels, of eight spokes, of the size of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
plate 5; being a little more than an inch and half in 
diameter, and weighing fifteen grammes. 

Secondly, the half of a large bronze wheel, of ten 
spokes, similar to No. 4, plate 4, and having a diameter 
of nearly three inches. The third discovery consisted 
of a great number of little bronze wheels of four spokes, 
but of various dimensions. Among them was found 
one of lead. 

Each of these small depdts had been concealed in a 
hole apparently dug for the purpose of concealing them 
from the rapacity of the Roman soldiers. As soon as I 
heard of the discovery, I lost no time in ascertaining the 
nature of the objects, hoping to find them still in the pos- 
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session of the discoverers, and intending to make a careful 
analysis and drawing of them; but unfortunately they 
were dispersed among various persons by the time of my 
arrival, so that I could only procure one wheel of eight 
spokes, and the leaden one of four spokes already alluded 
to. A gentleman of Bar-le-Duc had also, though with 
great difficulty, procured a wheel of eight spokes, which 
will be found No. 1, plate 5. The remainder had been 
dispersed too far to be within my reach. 

The finding of these small monetary deposits, buried 
so many ages on the site of the Gaulish Caltu, furnishes 
one more argument, confirming what I have previously 
stated, namely, that these wheels were simply Gaulish 
money. 

In conclusion, it is of importance to state that these 
rings and wheels are anterior in age to the Roman occu- 
pation, since they are to this day discovered amid the 
ruins of Caltu, which was taken and sacked by the 
Romans as already stated; while from the same site 
there have been found but very few specimens of Roman 
money, as compared with Gaulish, although the conque- 
rors seemed to have occupied the camp, which they built 
on the site of the Gaulish city, for so long a period. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 
Prats I.—Iron Rivas. 


1. Ring with triangular section, found 1856, in the Castle of 
Boviolles. Weight, 12.15 grammes. 

2. Found, 1857, at St. Etienne-au-Temple (Marne), in an 
ancient sepulchre. Weight, 6.20 grammes. 

3. Ditto. Weight, 5.50 grammes. 

No. 1 is in the collection of M. le Comte de Widranges. Nos. 
2 and 8 in that of M. Bénard de Sermaize (Marne). ‘The rapid 
oxidation of iron will account for our finding but few specimens 
of iron rings, though we do and have frequently found oxidised 
fragments of such rings in places of sepulture. 


Rines 1n LEap. 
4. Ring, having eight projections on each side. 9.50 grammes. 
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5. Ditto, having five projections, with an ornamental pattern 
between them and on the inner circle. 8.50 grammes. 

6. Similar to No. 4, which, with 5 and 6, are in the collection 
of M. Bénard de Sermaize. 

7. Similar also to No. 4. M.de Widranges. 


Rinas 1n Bronze; Secrion CYLINDRICAL. 


8. Ring (cast), found 1819, in ancient sepultures between 
Nettancourt (Meuse) and the old Abbey of Moutiers, situated 
in the district of Charmont (Marne). M. Bénard. Weight, 16 
grammes. 

9. Ditto, found at Haudainville (Meuse) in a tomb (en forme 
d’auge de pierre) enclosing bones, arms, buckler, girdles. So- 
ciéte philomatique de Verdun. Its weight, 11.15 grammes.! 

10. Ditto, found 1854, at Boviolles Castle. 7 grammes. M. 
Bénard. 

11. Ditto, from the same locality as No. 8, and in the same 
collection. 4.40. 

12. Ditto, from Boviolles Castle. 4.40 grammes. Le Comte 
de Widranges. 

“ 13. Ditto, from same locality, found 1854. 2.70 grammes. 
itto. 


14. Ditto, ditto, 1855. 1.90 gramme. Ditto. 


Puate II.—Rines 1n Bronze; Section LENTICULAR. 


1. Ring, cast and subsequently polished ; found in 1819, in 
the same locality as No. 8, plateI. 15.5 grammes. 
r 2. Similar to the preceding, and from the same locality. 13 

itto. 
3. Similar, and from the same locality. Ditto. 
4. Similar, and from the same locality. Found 1819. 
The above four are in the collection of M. Bénard. 

5. Similar, in the collection of M. le Comte de Widranges. 

6. Similar, found in 1848, in a Gaulish tomb at Berchéres-les- 
Pierres (Eure et Loire) ; marked on each of its faces with four 
pellets. Chartres Museum. These three each weigh 11 grammes. 

7. Similar, found in 1819, in the same locality as No. 8, plate 
I. Weight, 10 grammes. 

8. Similar. Weight, 10 grammes. 

9. Similar. Weight, 6 grammes. These three are from the 
same locality, and are in the collection of M. Bénard. 


1 The description of this tomb points to the Merovingian era rather than 
of early Gaul. Eprror. 
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Prate ITI. 


1. Cast, and subsequently polished, found, 1848, in a Gaul- 
ish tomb-at Berchéres-les-Pierres (Eure and Loire), and marked 
on each face with two points. Museum Chartres. Weight 5.50 
grammes. 

2. Similar, found in 1819, in the locality of No. 8, plate I. 
M. Bénard. 5 grammes. 


Section TRIANGULAR. 


3. Cast, but not polished. Found, 1855, in an ancient grave 
at Eix, near Verdun. In cabinet of M. Felix Liénard of Ver- 
dun. 31.50 grammes. 

4. Same as last. Found in 1849, on the estate of Biencourt 
(Meuse), at a spot called “ A la Justice,” about 1,000 yards 
from the Roman road, in an ancient tomb, enclosing an urn of 
dark grey pottery, an iron spear-head or arrow-head of the 
same material, a pair of scissors, similar to the common shears, 
several sword blades, and metal plate of a belt. M. F. Lienard. 
17.15 grammes. 

5. Found, in 1853, at Boviolles Castle (M. Bénard). 9.50 
grammes. 

6. Found, in 1854, on same site (M. le Comte de Widranges). 
8.70 grammes. 

7. Found in 1819, in the same locality as No. 8, plate I. 
(M. Bénard). 8 grammes. 

8. Found, in 1852, at Boviolles Castle (M. Bénard). 3.10 
grammes. 

9. Found, in 1858, at ditto (M. le Comte de Widranges). 80 
grammes. 

10. Ditto, ditto (M. Bénard). 30 grammes. 


Pruate 1V.—WuEELs 1n GoLp. 


1. This wheel is of very pure gold, plain on both sides, with six 
spokes, unequal spaces between them. In the centre is a hemi- 
spherical knob or button, with considerable projection on both 
sides. The open spaces seem to have been first cut with a chisel or 
other tool out of a flat piece of gold,and to have been subsequently 
worked up with a file or some hard stone. This rare piece, in 
the fine collection of M. Bénard, was discovered at Boviolles 
Castle, in September, 1845. Its weight is 4 grammes, and 
diameter 668th of an inch. This curious numismatic monu- 
ment is not the only one found on this site, for the late M. 
Denis, a distinguished numismatist of Commercy (Meuse) in his 
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work on Montsec mountain, published in 1844, says (p. 51), 
that he had seen two gold wheels in the possession of M. Sollier 
(since dead), goldsmith of Ligny (Meuse), which came from 
Boviolles. In 1816 or 1817 I saw two wheels of the same cha- 
racter, belonging to M. Sollier, which were no doubt those 
spoken of by M. Denis. Unfortunately, at that time little atten- 
tion was paid to numismatics, so that these, as well as many 
other pieces, both Gaulish and Roman, have found their way 
to the melting pot, with a great number of other coins (Gaulish 
and Roman), of the same metal, found at the Chaté and Nasium. 

2. Wheel of pure gold, cast, and of eight spokes, striated ; 
having a central hemispherical projection on each side. A 
circle (perlé) ornaments the centre of the rim on each surface. 
Its weight is 2 grammes. 

This elegant specimen, no less rare than curious, is in the 
Museum of Epinal, chief town of the department of Vosges, 
but I do nat know where it was found. It isa little more than 
half an inch in diameter, and weighs 2 grammes. 

3. A silver wheel of four unequal spokes ; both its sides are 
quite plain, and present no appearance of being cast. The cen- 
tral cross has evidently been cut out, and afterwards soldered 
to the piece. Its weight is 1.70 grammes. 

This rare piece, in the collection of M. le Comte de Fiennes 
of Bar-le-Duc, was found at Fains, near Bar-le-Duc (Meuse), 
amid some ancient substructures. On the hill which commands 
the village is an ancient camp, in a perfect state. Itis of the 
same diameter as No. 2 of this plate. 

This is the sole example of this kind discovered in our coun- 
try, and appears to have been much used, and to have lost 
some of its original weight. See Revue Numismatique, 1836, 
p. 169. 


Bronze. WuHEELS oF TEN SPOKES. 


4, Cast, but subsequently polished down with a file or stone, 
having ten spokes, one of which has been damaged. It has its 
axle perforated, which, as is seen by the profile given (4, bis) 
is very prominent. 

This rare piece, found, in 1852, at Boviolles Castle, and the 
property of M. Bénard, is the largest example I have yet seen. 
Its diameter is 2.678 inches, and its weight 54 grammes. 

5. Half of a similar wheel, six spokes only remaining, with 
scanty remains of the other four. The axle is perforated, 
and of considerable projection. It was discovered, in 1860, on 
the same site as the preceding, No. 4, but I do not know in 
what collection it is at present. 
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Pirate V.—WBEELS oF E1cutT SPoKEs. 


1. Wheel, cast, and subsequently polished, as No. 4, of plate 
IV, with eight equal spokes. Its axle is tolerably projecting, 
and is terminated on each surface by a circular knob, which is 
perforated, the perforation, however, not extending completely 
through. It was found, 1860, on the same site as Nos. 4 and 
5 of Plate IV, and so many others, namely Boviolles Castle, 
and made part of a small treasure, which was probably buried 
in the earth at the time of the Roman invasion, as we have 
already suggested. Its diameter is 1.653 inch, and weight 
15 grammes. On its surface, otherwise plain, are seen three 
slightly projecting fillets. It is in the collection of M. Bellot- 
Herment, of Bar-le-Duc. 

2. Similarly cast and subsequently polished as the preceding, 
having eight equal spokes, and its axle formed by a flat projec- 
tion on both sides. It was found in 1860, with many others 
in the same locality as the preceding, and like it, probably 
formed part of the treasures concealed by the Gauls, when 
attacked by the Romans. It is of the same dimension and 
weight as No.1. It will be seen by the engraving that the 
axle is surmounted by a hemispherical knob. ‘The owner is M. 
le Comte de Widranges. 

3. Cast and polished as the preceding, having eight unequal 
spokes, and its axle perforated. Found in 1849, on the same 
site as preceding. Its diameter is 1.57 inch, and weighs 14.60 
grammes. 

4. Cast and polished as preceding, having eight spokes, almost 
equal, and its axle terminated by a knob similar to No. 2, but 
of much greater projection. A correct idea of its projection is 
given in the figure 4, bis. Its diameter is 1.647 of an inch, 
and its weight, 14 grammes. 

It was discovered in 1850, and on the same site, and though 
slightly less in weight than No. 3, exceeds it a little in diame- 
ter. On reference to the plate, it will be seen that this speci- 
men is not exactly circular. Nos. 3 and 4 are in the collection 
of M. Bénard. 

No. 5. This wheel was intended to have been provided with 
eight equal spokes, but in the casting, two of the spokes seem 
to have failed. Its axle is formed by a tolerable projecting 
boss, which is only partially perforated. This piece is now in 
the collection of M. le Comte de Widranges, and weighs 10.50 
grammes, was found, in 1856, at Boviolles Castle. Its dia- 
meter is 1.73 inch, and if perfect, it would have weighed 14 
grammes. 
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6. Cast, and subsequently polished; having eight equal 
spokes, and an axle, surmounted on each surface by a knob of 
considerable projection. ‘This piece, found on the same site 
in 1838, forms part of the collection of M. Dufresne, Adocate 
of the Prefecture in Metz. Its weight is 11.10 grammes. 


Puate VI.—WuHEELs or SEVEN SPOKES. 


1. Small wheel, from the same locality, having seven spokes, 
bearing the traces of the mould in which it was cast. The axle 
is formed of a small knob, of slight projection. Two fillets 
ornament the face. The diameter is 6.29 of an inch, and weight, 
1.30 gramme. It is in the collection of the late M. Clouet, of 
Verdun. No other similar specimen is known, as far as I am 
aware. 


WHEELS oF S1x SPoKEs. 


2. Cast, and badly polished ; having six equal spokes, and 
at its centre a circular knob projecting on each side. ‘This piece 
which is remarkably thick, has a diameter of 1.181 inch, and 
weight of 29.50 grammes. It was found at Boviolles Castle, in 
1860, and is in the collection of M. Bénard. M. Phulpin, the 
Curé of Fontaines sur Marne, had, in 1845, a similar specimen, 
found on the site of the ancient town near that Commune. 

3. Cast, and subsequently worked with a file, etc., as No. 4, 
plate IV. It has six unequal spokes, one of which is broken, 
and a perforated projecting axle. Opposite the extremity of 
each spoke are two small concentric circles, having a small 
point in their common centre. 

This example (rare, from its ornamentation), having a diame- 
ter of 1.571 of an inch, and weighing 18 grammes, was found 
in the same locality in 1850, and is in the collection of M. 
Bénard. 

4, Cast, and subsequently worked as the preceding, but still 
bearing traces of the mould. Its axle is terminated by a small 
circular knob, projecting on both faces. Its diameter is 1.414 
inch, and weight 9.60 grammes. In the collection of M. Du 
Fresne, of Metz. 

5. Cast, having six spokes, equal and striated, with its axle 
terminated as the preceding. ‘The surface is ornamented with 
a circle (perlé). On the upper part a small ring or handle has 
been subsequently soldered on, for the purpose of suspension . 
to the neck as an amulet. It has a diameter of 7.8 of an inch, 
and weighs 3.50 grammes. The locality, or circumstances of 
its being found are not stated. It isin the Museum at Langres. 
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6. This piece has been cut out ofa thin plate of bronze by 
means of a chisel, and has six spokes, which are ornamented 
with transverse lines, formed also by a chisel. The axle is 
formed of a small circular hammered projection. It was found, 
in 1854, at Boviolles Castle, and is now in the collection of M. 
le Comte de Widranges. Its diameter is 0.799 of an inch, and 
its weight only 1.80 gramme. 

7. Cast, and afterwards worked with file, etc. It has four 
spokes, nearly equal, arranged in the form of a cross. This 
piece, rare from its dimensions, 26 millemetres, or 1.023 of an 
inch, was found, 1844, in a tomb at Scrupt (Marne), with arms 
and other objects, and forms part of the collection of M. Bénard. 

Its weight is 6.30 grammes. 

8. Cast, but not subsequently worked like the others; having 
four spokes nearly equal, a diameter of 0.787 of an inch, and 
weighing 4 grammes. 

Found at Boviolles Castle in 1854, when it came into the 
possession of M. Simonnet, of Nancy. From the same locality. 

9. Cast, but not subsequently worked; having four spokes 
nearly equal, and a small projecting button on each surface. Its 
diameter is the same as the preceding. Its weight 2.60 grammes. 

10. Similar to the last (No. 9). The spokes are, however, 
equal. It still bears traces of the mould. Its diameter slightly 
exceeds that of No. 9, but its weight is only 1.80 gramme. 

11. This specimen, of coarse execution, bears traces of its 
rude and imperfect casting. It has four spokes, and instead of 
the usual projecting centre, it hasa slightly depressed cavity. Its 
diameter is 0.707 of an inch, and its weight only 1.60 gramme. 

12. Still bears traces of the mould ; has four equal spokes and 
a slight circular projection on each surface at the centre. Its 
diameter is 0.559 of an inch, and its weight 1.20. This and the 
three preceding specimens were found at Boviolles Castle, and 
are in the collection of M. Bénard. 


LEADEN WHEELS. 


13. This wheel in lead has its outer edges serrated or other- 
wise indented. The four equal spokes have also their surfaces 
striated. Its diameter is 0.7467 inch, and its weight 1.18. 
It was found at Boviolles in 1857, with others in bronze, which 
came into possession of M. Simonnet, dealer in coins, of Nancy, 
who demanded too high a price for it. It has a smail central 
projection. 

14, Also in lead, very much oxidized ; having four unequal 
spokes, and has no central projection. Its diameter is 0.628 of 
an inch, and its weight is 1.10 gramme. It was found in 
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Boviolles Castle at the same time as the eight-spoked wheels in 
bronze, and a large number of small wheels with spokes, as 
already mentioned. It is in the collection of M. le Comte de 
Widranges. 

There are in the cabinets of MM. Guillet of Nancy, Bellot 
Hermant and Jervais, of Bar-le-Duc, and Clouet of Verdun, and 
of other numismatists of the neighbouring departments, a great 
many other specimens of the little four-spoked wheels, similar 
to the one represented at No. 12, plate 6. I also have had 
in my own possession a considerable number which I have 
given away or exchanged with collectors, but which offer little 
or no difference as to weight and size. 

A great number of these small wheels are also in the cabinet 
of M. Duquenel, at Rheims, but I have not examined them so 
as to be able to state anything about their weight or dimensions. 
In 1845 M. Phulpin, Curé of Fontaines-sur-Marne, had also 
two lead wheels in his possession ; one found by himself in the 
Chatel of Fontaines, the other purchased at Boviolles, which 
have, no doubt, together with a large quantity of bronze ones, 
been sold and dispersed. All these, however, were obtained 
either from the ancient works of Boviolles or Fontaine. 


Der WIpRANGES, CTE. 


Bar-le-Duc, 
March 12, 1861. 
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(From Hearne’s Collections, Bibl. Bodl. Oxon.) 


S2,—I suppose you have heard that Mr. Caswell is at last 
elected: however, this comes, according to what you desired 
me, to acquaint you of it. Since it happens thus, the sooner 
we conferr interest the better ; so if you please either to meet 
me immediately, with any friends, at Tom Gibbons’s in High 
Street, or to appoint any place of meeting this evening, send 
word by the bearer to 


Your assured friend and humble servant, 


Epw. Luvyp (sic). 
For Mr. Hearn at the Library. 
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(From Tanner’s Collection, Bibl. Bodl. Oxon.) 
Feb. 14. Sunday, one o’clock. 

S*,—Having recé this letter just now, I thought it best to 
send it to your hands with all possible speed. I need not desire 
you to keep it private, nor adde any thing more of the matter ; 
but yt I entreat you to send a purpose messenger (if there be 
no other conveniency) to morrow to Mr. Kennet, with a very 
earnest letter to deal freely and plainly with you, &c. The 
answer you receive be pleas’d to leave with Mr. Robert Wyn, 
y° bearer, at y° Musei, and he’ll take care to convey it safely to 


Y* most affectionate fr‘ and humble serv‘, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


I would gladly answer Mr. Archer by Tuesday post. 





Cowbridge, Glamorgansh. Sept. 25, 1697. 


Dear S?,—Meeting with this opportunity, I make bold to 
trouble you with a line or two, tho’ I have not time to say much 
more than “Si vales bene est, ego quidem valeo.” This sum- 
mer’s progresse has prov’d (in y® maign) well enough to my 
satisfaction ; especially as to Welsh MSS. and materials towards 
y° Natural History. You were desiring, I think, at parting 
y‘' I shall give you some account of our Welsh writers. Those 
few y' remain of them, you’l find at y°end of Dr. Davies’s 
Welsh Dictionary ; most of which I have seen in my travails, 
and can (if that may be acceptable to you) add the persons’ 
names in whose possession they are at present. I have, indeed, 
some share of them myself; tho’ myne are almost all modern 
copies, transcribed within these two or three last years. 

The inclosd is an old crosse on y® bank of y® river Ogwr, at 
Merthyr Mawr, a small village of this county. The first word 
I read, Conbelini, y° same name with Cunobelin, which was 
y° Roman way of writing the word we call Kynvelin. But I 
can proceed no farther than, Conbelini posuit hanc crucem pro 
anima ejus. I have sent y® Vice Chancellor an other stone 
fro Kaerphilly Castle, for y° Museum; but that (I fear me) 
was more intended for an inscription. 


I am, S', yours heartily whilst 
E. Luwyp. 


My humble service to Mr. Flemming, Mr. Hutchenson, Mr. 
Elstob, Mr. Kennet, &c. 

I forgot to deliver you y™ MS. you lent me; but ’tis safe 
enough. Pray favour me with two or three lines by y° bearer, 
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directed to be left with Mr. Lhewelyn, Schoolmaster, at Swan- 
sey,Glamsh. I sent Mr. Williams of y° Museum a Latin trans- 
lation of our orders to be printed, which I desire you to look 
over and correct before they be put in the presse. 





Swansey, Oct. 20, 97. 


Dear S1r,—I have but just time to return you thanks for 
your kind letter, and to assure you you may freely command 
me in anything wherein I may serve you. I intend, in my own 
work, some such account of y® Welsh writers as you propose ; 
but y‘ shall not hinder me from contributing my mite to so 
general a design. I presume ’twill be time enough to send it 
you about Christmasse, when I am settled in my winter quar- 
ters. My account will be very defective, in regard I cannot 
have recourse to Hengwrt study; which, tho’ they say ’t has 
been much rifld, is still incomparably y* best in Wales. 

The carrier yt brought my last will be again in Oxford as 
soon as this comes to your hand. Mr. Gibson tells me Swall 
has disposed of all Mr. Nicholson’s books in y® large paper, but 
has given him one in y® small. If it may be done conveniently, 
I wish you would take up one from his correspondent, H. Cle- 
ment, and send by the carrier, acquainting Mr. Gibson of it. 

My humble respects and thanks to Mr. Tompson. When 
you see him, pray learn of him who has any Cornish MSS. ; 
and whether he has heard of any manuscript dictionary in that 
language. 


I am (worthy S*) y™ most obliged and affectionat friend, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


My service to Robin Lloyd, Mr. Flemming, etc. 
For y® Rev. Mr. Tho. Tanner, Fellow of All Soules College, 


Oxon. 


Abingdon. Post p4 24 





Pembroke, May 20, ’98. 


Dear §*,—Yours of y* 2nd came to hand, w™ is more than 
many of my letters doe, for y° country people are very curious 
to know whom the spies and conjurors correspond with, and 
what their intrigues ; which has been y° onely discouragement 
I met with since I left Oxford ; but y‘ will now soon be over, 
for in y° counties that remain, I and my companion are pretty 
well known. Iam glad y° catalogue of our manuscripts came 
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safe, and shall be sure to adde what notes shall occurre this 
year. No news could be more acceptable than your going to 
London and Cambridge on so excellent a design. Pray puta 
little paper book in your left pocket, marked N. L.; and as 
any Lhyorau Kymraeg occurre, think of y' old friend. I desire 
you would please to write y® first and last 4 or 5 words of 
each treatise, adding the number of leaves (and lines in a page), 
as also whether a paper or parchment, and a mark where you 
think them considerably ancient. You may also intermix with 
them such Latin manuscripts as you may presume usefull in 
my undertaking, especially any thing not printed, or y* you 
suppose corruptly printed. I presume y® Welsh Manuscripts 
you’l meet with will be but few, otherwise this would be an 
unreasonable request ; and the Latin relating to our affairs, 
not many more. 

In a note book of Mr. Robt. V"*I find mention of y® lives of 
Prince Lhywelyn ab Iorwerth, and David his son, at Benet 
College, which I wish you may meet with. As also y® Welsh 
Annals (in y® same library), sent Archbishop Parker by the 
B? of St. David’s, No. 1568. In y*same place, volume 256, a 
copy of the Laws of Howel Dha; vol. 364, I. Dicta Merlini 
Vatis; II. Historia Britonum cujus Author putatur Carad. 
Lancarvensis. 


But I need not trouble you with y® names of any ; so recom- 
mending them in general to your care, I add no more than that 


I am (worthy S') y" most obliged hearty servant, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


On y’ first of July I shall be at Mr. Lewes’s, vicar of Lhan- 
bedr in Cardigansh. On y® 20 at Dr. Brewster’s, in Hereford. 
A letter at either of those places would be very comfortable. 
My service to Mr. Churchill, &c. I shall send Dr. Robinson 
my Lithology y° first opportunity, to be printed at London; for 
he tells me some bookseller has promis’d to venture it: Dr. 
Lister having given y° Museum to y° value of at least 200! of 
books, I was in hopes the University would print it; and, 
indeed, Dr. Adams, Dr. Edwards, and y°® Master of Univ., 
seemed very inclinable; but y® present Vice-Chancellor will 
hear nothing of it, tho’ I told him to whom ’twas dedicated, and 
how great a benefactor he has been. Mr. Williams gave me 
notice of his receiving Mr. Flemming’s third year’s subscrip- 
tion. My service and thanks to him when you write. 


(In another hand,—* Dr. Hutten’s.”’) 


For y°® Rev. Mr. Thos. Tanner, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxon. Abingdon. Post p24 
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I have sent you this post y® Catalogue of Welsh Authors so 
long since promised: w* I hope will come safe, and franked by 
Mr. Mansel. Tis nothing so compleat as it might be, but at 
present I am not capable of supplying you with any better. 
What I am chiefly concerned at is y° not seeing St Roger Mos- 
tyn’s collection, w by y® account I hear of it, is next to Hen- 
gwrt, y° most considerable in Wales. Great part of our writings 
have, without doubt, been long since burnd and destroyd, and 
many of them of late years; for one M’ Roberts, a clergyman 
in this countrey, tells me he saw heaps of parchment, books, and 
rolls burnt at St Davids during y° late civil warrs, and did him- 
self, being then a schoolboy, carry several out of y® library for 
the sake of y® guilt letters, etc. One D* Gryf. Roberts printed 
a Welsh Grammar in H. 8. time at Millain, and afterwards in 
Q. E. time, he and one Smyth publishd some books against the 
Reformation ; now these things I am sure they could never 
perform without y* help of some books in that language, so y* I 
conclude there were some Welsh books in foreign countrys, and 
perhaps more than at home. And, indeed, D' Roberts seems to 
give some hint of this when he says, in one of his Welsh prefaces: 
Lam not ignorant of the ancient orthography amongst y° Britans, 
being no stranger to their old books on parchment, haverskins, 
etc.” I wish M' Tomson (to whom my hearty respects) or some 
other friend could procure you a catalogue of y° Cornish MSS., 
to be added to this. Old M*' Aubrey used to talk much of one 
Keigwyn (?) as a diligent collector of Cornish Antiquities, and 
one who had writ a Dictionary (?), and my friend D' Robinson 
informs me one M’ Anstisse the younger, of S‘ Neot’s, near 
Lyskeard, hath some ancient Cornish MSS.; but of these 
things you are probably already better inform‘ from other hands. 
I have no time to add more at present, but that you had receivd 
this catalogue sooner had I not depended on a gentleman’s pro- 
mise of y® perusal of three or four very ancient books, which he 
was pleased never the lesse afterwards to refuse when I sent a 
purpose messenger twice to him. As soon as you receive the 
catalogue a few lines would be very acceptable to 


Worthy S", your most affectionat Fr’ and humble servant, 


E. Liwyp. 
Write on your letter: Abingdon, post p* 2¢ 


Let me know how long twill be ere you print this part, be- 
cause I may have some notes to be sent hereafter. Mr. Williams 
will get some friend in y® College to correct y° sheets as to y® 
Welsh, and for y* Latin you may freely alter any without con- 
sulting me. I wish I had two or three copies of y® sheets to give 
a poor fr’ or two, who I know will never purchase the book. 
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Rev? S*,—The Bearer acquainting me a Bible-Clerk’s place 
will shortly fall vacant, it’s my humble request, if it be not 
already promised, you’d please to bestow it on him. I have 
often, since you were pleas’d to enter him, enquir’d into his 
behaveour, and find he has the character of a very endustrious 
man, and one who seems likely to make good use of the encou- 
ragement he receivs. You were pleas’d to shew me once a 
letter from D' Hicks, wherein he wished some of our countrey 
(as having already one small help) might be encourag’d to study 
the antiquated European languages; the bearer seems not to 
want capacity or inclination for such a study, and promises, how 
unprofitable soever it may prove, to attempt the acquireing one 
or other of them, in case he shall be enabled to continue in the 
University. What favours you please to bestow on him will be 
always gratefully remembered by 


Rev‘ S', y" most oblig’d humble servant, 
Epw. Luwyp. 
Oxon, Sept. 18, 1705. 


Ensham, Sat. Morn’. 


Rev”? S*\—I receiv’d some time since a letter from Mr. An- 
stis, wherin he writes thus: Pray when you see D* Charlet, give 
him my service and enquire of him, whether he recetv’d the papers 
which I sent for Mr. Smith, which I am afraid miscarried. I 
have been twice in town since, but it happened you were out of 
town. I had another letter or two from him about consulting 
two or three of Mr. Wood’s books, which, as I have formerly 
mentioned to you Mr. Tanner says he left with you; one of 
them was his own “ English History,” and an other Godwyn 
“ De presulibus,” with Camden’s notes, etc. I have been very 
often teisd about them, because they are in our printed catalogue 
and yet always wanting. I desire you’d please, if they may be 
found, to send them to the Museum. [ had lately a letter from 
Dr. Lister, wherein he acquaints me he designs us shortly an 
other present of books. I return my most humble thanks for 
your favourable encouragement to the Bearer, which I hope 
he’ll always continue no less sensible of than 


Y? most oblig’d humble servant, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


This and the preceding letter are addressed to the Reverend 
D* Arthur Charlet, Master of University College. 


(Endorsed), Mr. Lloyd, Nov. 26, 1706. 
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Besides St John Baptist’s Church at Cardiff there was another, 
and that y® mother church, dedicated to St Mary. It was de- 
stroyed in y° civil wars in Kg. Charles y* 1** time. There is 
very little more than y° east wall now remaining, and that: is in 
no likelihood of standing long, since y° river Taff has encroached 
so far into y® church yard as to run close by it. I was inform’d 
y' Taff’s current was not by this churchyard till y® church was 
destroy’d. They bury here now those who choose to lie by their 
ancestors. [There are two or three churches nigh Cardigan 
w* have such a steeple and bells as are at Binsey, in Oxford- 
shire. ] 

I was inform’d y* y° people of Rhysky,* in Monmouthshire, 
are y° jest of the Welsh, as y° men of Goathan, of y® English, 
and several such stories are told of ’em; They are commonly 
called y° Fools of Rhysky.* 


To Mr. Hearne, to be left at Mr. Johnson’s, Manciple of Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford. 


* “T’m not sure this is spelt right.” 





ON ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS NEAR THE 
MOUTH OF THE VALLEY OF LLAN- 
BERIS, CAERNARVONSHIRE ; 


WITH A FEW REMARKS ON THE LINE OF THE ROMAN 
ROAD FROM CONOVIUM TO SEGONTIUM. 


Ir has often surprised me that many of the members of 
our Association do not remain some short time in the 
districts where our annual meetings are held, in order - 
both to examine the country for its picturesque beauty, 
and also to study those antiquities which are necessarily 
excluded from the excursions. Much good might result 
from such a quiet examination of them as cannot be 
made when a large party is assembled. 

After the meeting at Bangor, I spent some weeks in 
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the valley of Llanberis, with the botanical riches of 
which I was well acquainted. Although the main object 
of my stay in that country was scientific, yet I found 
time carefully to examine such ancient works as are 
noticed on the Ordnance Map. In a former paper in 
the Arch. Camb. (ser. 111, vol. ii, p. 56), I gave a short 
account of the walled fort called Caer-carreg-y-fran ; 
which was illustrated more fully by Mr. Longueville 
Jones in the succeeding number. Having now exa- 
mined other ancient works in that neighbourhood, and 
finding them to possess considerable interest, I venture 
to send this notice to our Journal. 

The works, which I visited in 1860, are now called 
Dinas Dinorwig, Llys Dinorwig, Dinas Mawr, and a 
“ Camp,’—all within two miles of the outlet of Llyn 
Padarn ; also a “ Dinas” upon a spur of the mountain 
above Dolbadarn. 

Dinas Dinorwig is situated near to the church of 
Llanddeiniolen. It has been exceedingly strong, and 
occupies the top of a slight hill, the sides of which are 
partially precipitous, and in most parts rise rather 
abruptly. It commands an extensive view in all direc- 
tions, and must therefore have been a post of consider- 
able consequence at the early period when it was erected. 
Its form is oblong, corresponding nearly to the shape of 
the hill. There are two deep trenches, so formed that 
their inner banks are much higher than their outer ; 
and within them there is a slight ditch having again 
within it, and upon the level top of the hill, a wall or 
rather bank of loose stones, which was once, and is 
still partially, supported by large stones set upon edge. 
The outer bank does not quite surround the fort,—nor, 
indeed, do any of the others,—because the form of the 
ground is such that in one part no artificial defence was 
requisite. Some portion of this bank seems to have 
been recently removed. The second bank is high exter- 
nally, and has a few large stones placed against it. The 
third is very high externally; has now no trace of sup- 
porting stones, and probably never had any.: The 
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second and third banks surround very nearly the whole 
fort ; a small space, bounded by precipitous rock, being 
alone excepted. The internal bank, or wall of rather 
small loose stones, is placed just upon the edge of the 
top of the hill, and is separated from the third bank of 
earth by a narrow and shallow ditch. Its thickness is 
now determined with difficulty, and may perhaps have 
been somewhat irregular. Many of its supporting 
stones remain; all, except a few near the gateway, on 
its external side. Some seem to have been quite 
recently removed for the purpose of building a new 
farmhouse and offices adjoining, and, indeed, within the 
outer defence of the fort, two have been used for what 
the slate miners call “cannons”, but seem fortunately 
not to have been injured. The size of these stones 
varies greatly: some of them are very large. 

A modern entrance has been made at the southern 
end of the enclosure ; but the ancient approach was in 
the northern part. How it entered the outer ditch does 
not clearly appear; but its passage from thence to the 
interior of the fort is very marked. It was perfectly 
commanded, in every part, by the adjoining works. 
The passage through the stone bank forms a regular 
gateway bounded by large upright stones, of which 
several remain upon each side. 

The ground sinks abruptly at the northern end, where 
a projecting rocky mound forms an exceedingly strong 
post. Below this mound there is a spring, which was 
enclosed by a slight outwork supported in parts by large 
stones. Towards the north-east, the outer rampart 
may, perhaps, never have existed; and between the 
second and third banks there is a considerable interval, 
in which the farm buildings are now placed. The 
extreme length within the inner defences is about 133 
yards, and the breadth about 80 yards. 

It seems probable that this is a very ancient work. 
We know that many cromlechs were covered with small 
stones like those forming the inner rampart of this fort, 
and also that they were often surrounded externally by 
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large stones placed upon edge, in the same manner as 
those supporting the inner bank of this fort and bound- 
ing its entrance. How far this defence may have been 
continuously bounded by such stones, we know not; 
but the continuous series of them found in several 
places, renders it probable that they once everywhere 
existed. There can be no doubt that many of them 
have been rewoved. That this is not a work of the 
same date as that upon Pen-Maen-Mawr is nearly cer- 
tain; for that grand structure is formed in-a totally 
different manner. It and the small fort called Caer- 
carreg-y-fran, situated on the opposite side of the river, 
above Cwm-y-Glo, are formed of well-built vertical 
walls of horizontal uncemented stones, without any trace 
of earthworks or upright slabs. Nor could I find any 
of the circular foundations of huts at Dinas Dinorwig, 
such as exist in both of the forts just mentioned. 

In the Transactions of one of the Cornish societies, 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson has published an exceedingly 
interesting and elaborate account of Carnbrae, an exten- 
sive hill-fort in that county. There the entrances seem 
to have been formed in a similar way to those of Dinas 
Dinorwig; and apparently walls of loose stones, sup- 
ported in a like manner, exist. It includes many other 
highly curious ancient works of a very early period. 
That paper is accompanied by an accurate map of the 
antiquities upon a large scale. The editor of our Arche- 
ologia hoped to have been able to present an abridged 
account of Carnbrae to our readers; but unfortunately 
the map was produced by lithography, and had been 
removed from the stone before application was made for 
its use. 

It may be allowed to take advantage of this occasion 
to direct attention to another excellent paper from the 
pen of the same eminent antiquary, published in the 
Journal of the British Archeological Association for 
1860, “On the Rock-Basins of Dartmoor, and some 
British Remains in England.” He treats especially 
about the avenues of stones, stone-circles, and cromlechs, 
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found abundantly near together, and apparently form- 
ing parts of one plan, in several places on Dartmoor. 
He compares them with the avenue and\circles at Stan- 
ton Drew, in Somersetshire ; others which once existed 
at Abury, in Wiltshire; the remarkable remains at 
Arbe Low in Derbyshire, and elsewhere, He also de- 
scribes and figures the singular rings carved upon stones 
at several places in the north of England. I cannot 
properly do more than refer to this paper on the present 
occasion, and do so in the hope of thus directing the 
attention of Welsh antiquaries to it. 

Begging pardon for this digression, I return to my 
especial subject. Llys Dinorwig is a small hillock shew- 
ing manifest signs of ancient occupation, but having 
nothing to point out its use. One side seems to have 
been defended by an earthwork, of which the greater 
part is removed. On its north side there is a piece of 
old wall, which may have formed part of a medieval 
house ; but it possesses no architectural features to shew 
its date, although it is certainly very far more modern 
than the earthwork which it adjoins, Possibly this spot 
had nothing to do with the ancient chief named Dinor- 
wig or Orwig, whoever he may have been, and was only 
named from its situation in this district. It is said to 
have been a country residence of one of the Welsh 
princes, 

Dinas Mawr is a rocky hillock possessing now no 
trace of artificial defences. It is naturally very strong, 
and was probably a look-out post, being placed just 
above the Afon Rothell ; commanding the fords of that 
river, and having an extensive view over the country. 

The “ Camp” near to it is laid down as square by the 
ordnance surveyors. It is very faintly marked, and, 
indeed, scarcely traceable. 

The Dinas above Dolbadarn is situated upon a pro- 
jecting point of the hill connected by a lower neck with 
the adjoining mountain. ‘There is a very small piece of 
wall remaining, which is quite similar to that upon 
Pen-Maen-Mawr, and very characteristic of that kind 
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of dry masonry. Within the space which must have 
formed this small fort, there are no remains of build- 
ings; but upon the neck above mentioned, and just 
below the fort, there is a considerable heap of stones, 
within which are manifest traces of several small cham- 
bers. Their roofs and most part of their walls have 
fallen. It is what the Irish antiquaries call a “‘cashell,” 
and differs from the circular huts by the rooms having 
been angular, communicating with each other, and seve- 
ral in the same structure. 

At about a mile and a half to the east of Dinas Dinor- 
wig, a spot named “Castell” on the Ordnance Map, 
consists of a moderately large flat-topped mound having 
a gradual ascending road winding partly round it. I 
suspect that it is chiefly a natural elevation altered so 
as to afford a site for a small fort or stockade. 

Thus far we have considered these places as if they 
had never been other than British or Welsh posts; and 
that they really were originally British, will not, I think, 
be denied. But it is highly probable that the Romans 
used one or more of them, not so much to keep the 
country in subjection, as to defend the course of their 
road from Chester to Caernarvon. This road has now 
been traced with tolerable certainty from Caer Rhun 
(Conovium), on the river Conway, over the pass of 
Bwlch y ddeufaen, where the two stones remain, from 
which its name is derived, one fallen, and the other still 
erect. Although in many parts this line is a mere grass- 
grown track,—sometimes little more than a ditch,—yet 
all through its length, as far as Aber, there are un- 
doubted evidences of its Roman origin. From Aber, it 
is believed that it occupied the site of the old line of 
road, now a mere country lane, which skirts the hills as 
far as Llanllechid. It is probable that the road then 
crossed the Ogwen—a difficult river to ford in most 
parts, and subject to sudden and violent floods—by a 
wooden bridge somewhere near Coetmor bridge. Be- 
tween that spot and Pentir a careful examination of 
the ground is requisite to ascertain if any trace of a 
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road exists; or rather, it is only a very small part of 
the space between Coetmor bridge and Pen y ffrid that 
requires especial study; for from the latter place, by 
Pentir and Dinas Dinorwig, and thence along the north 
side of the river Seiont to Segontium, there are lanes 
existing which probably occupy almost exactly its site. 
Mr. Longueville Jones thinks that Rhiw Goch, near 
Llanllechid, was a military post in some way connected 
with this road, I visited it some years since, and cer- 
tainly did not then believe it to be a military work. It 
is in a very dilapidated state; and, if my memory does 
not deceive me, consists of a heap of large stones thrown 
rudely together, but without any ditches or other works 
of defence. 

At about a mile to the west of the Ogwen (marked 
“Camp” on the Ordnance Map), a little to the north of 
the probable course of the road, and at about the dis- 
tance of another mile to the west of this spot, near 
Pentir, a small mound exists called Tomen Arthur, which 
Mr. Longueville Jones supposes may indicate the proxi- 
mity of the road.. That gentleman was informed by 
the late Mr. Foster, of Caernarvon, that some trace of 
the road might be made out between Llanddeiniolen 
(that is Dinas Dinorwig) and Caernarvon, in the fields 
along the.ridge just to the north of the present road to 
Llanberis, between the farms called Cefn and Centre 
(or Pentre) Seiont. But the whole of this line, much 
of which rests upon the conjectures of good antiquaries 
such as Mr. Jones, and the existence of modern lanes, 
deserves a minute examination. 

Following the line of the supposed Roman track to 
the westward from Dinas Dinorwig for about a mile, we 
reach a farm called Penrhyn, between which and ano- 
ther farm called Glan yr afon, there is a rudely triangu- 
lar piece of moory ground, bounded on one side by the 
river and on the other by the low hills along which the 
Roman road probably passed. Mr. Longueville Jones, 
to whom I am indebted for all my information concern- 
ing it, states, that it is covered with boulder-stones and 
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rough bushes; the former probably part of the glacial 
drift which overspreads much of the country inter- 
vening between the mountain chain and the Menai 
Straits. In this wilderness of stones, six or eight stone 
circles, from twelve to fifteen, or even twenty feet 
in internal diameter, may be found. “ At the north- 
east corner of this piece of uncultivated ground, where 
it slopes upwards a little towards the farm lands, 
there are several oblong embankments and walls, be- 
longing decidedly to the ancient period, and marking a 
bod or British farm. There is a small cottage near to 
this ancient farm.” This place seems to have been first 
noticed by Dr. Wynn Williams, of Caernarvon, who 
directed Mr. Jones’s attention to it. The latter gentle- 
man and the Rev. W. Wynn Williams, jun., examined 
it carefully in December, 1860. 

It is well known that the Romans frequently adopted 
the ancient British trackways, and either improved them 
or made new roads, following their direction and only 
deviating slightly from them. It seems nearly certain 
that we have such a case before us, and that all these 
posts, whether they were fortresses, habitations, or 
tombs, were placed near to the main line of British 
road through this district long before the Roman occu- 
pation of the country. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of remark, that near to the 
above-mentioned farm of Penrhyn, but on the opposite 
side of the river, and reached from it by a ford, is a 
house called Tal-sarn, by which a road passes commu- 
nicating directly with the ancient track leading to Llan- 
beris, by Bryn-bras. 


Cuar.es C. BaBINGTON. 





Correspondence, 


WELSH ANTIQUARIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE Arche. Camb. 


Srr,—I thought that Mr. Clark would have replied to the letter on 
the above topic in No. XXV of your Journal; but, as he has not done 
so, I cannot omit pointing out to the notice of Mr. Johnes, that he 
has greatly mistaken the sense of the passage which he quotes from 
Mr. Clark’s paper. The latter uses the phrase “‘ that mixture of anti- 
guarian knowledge and good sense, which, etc. ,;” the leading noun in 
this is the word “ mixture’; this is, therefore, the antecedent to 
‘“‘which,” and it follows of course, not that either ‘‘ antiquarian know- 
ledge’’ or “ good sense” is ‘‘ by no means too common on the western 
bank of the Severn,” but that the ‘‘ mixture” of these excellent quali- 
ties is so. Mr. Johnes evidently labours under an error in limiting 
Mr. Clark’s meaning to “ good sense.” 

I confess I do not think that Mr. Clark, or any member of our Asso- 
ciation, has ever wished to reproach Welshmen with want of hospi- 
tality and kindness, of which the learned owner of Dolaucothi is so 
bright an example. _ Nor do I suppose that Mr. Clark meant to include 
all the members of our own Association in the category of those with 
whom the aforesaid ‘‘ mixture, etc.,”” is not commonly to be found. 
I rather suppose that he had in his mind’s eye, first of all, some of the 
antiquaries of the last century, poor old Rowlands of Mona Antiqua, 
Celtic Davies, etc.; and next some of those people of the present day, 
who usurp the name of patriots, and send forth that egregious non- 
sense for which Eisteddfodau seems alone remarkable. It might in- 
deed have included other antiquaries besides those of Wales in the 
same accusation, for it is only of very late days that archeology has 
been treated according to the laws of common sense in any part of 
Europe. The great majority of our classical annotators have all writ- 
ten a monstrous quantity of stupid stuff, just as much as the modern 
savans of many learned societies. What little value is now attached 
to the theories of Stukeley, the great doctor of Stonehenge celebrity ! 
It is only of late days that the reputation of such a man as Edward 
Lhwyd has risen, while that of Baxter, his learned friend, has de- 
clined ;- it is quite within the recollection of men now living, that the 
strict laws of observation and deduction have come to supersede the 
empiric practices of conjecture and assertion. 
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One of the chief services rendered by our Association to antiquaries 
generally, has been the promoting of that scientific method by which 
only archeology can be made philosophically valuable. 


I am, ete. 
June 1, 1861. GWLADGARWR. 


—_——"“s 


ANCIENT QUERNS, OR GRAIN-CRUSHERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE Arche. Camb. 


S1r,—At page 40 of the recently published twenty-fifth number of 
Arche. Camb. a very remarkable implement is figured, but by some 
accident no account is given of it in the letter-press. I am induced to 
notice it because it has been my good fortune recently to obtain a simi- 
lar implement, although of much ruder manufacture, for the Museum 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. I refer to the pair of stones 
forming a grain-crusher, which was exhibited at our meeting at Ban- 
gor as having been “found close together in a wall of the land of 
Treifan, near the river Braint in Anglesea, and exhibited by the Rev. 
W. Wynn Williams. Perhaps they did not attract so much attention 
at that meeting as their interest, variety, and great antiquity deserved. 
It seems in the highest degree probable, that they form “the most 
primitive implement used in the manufacture of cereal food.’ In the 
words of Dr. Wilde (Cat. of Antiq. in Mus. R. I. A., p. 104), it was 
formed of ‘‘a flat stone, slightly hollowed upon the upper surface, so 
as to hold the parched grain, and a convex rubber which was passed 
backwards and forwards by the hand, and thus crushed the corn into 
meal.” The Royal Irish Academy possesses four or five of these sub- 
stitutes for a mill, all apparently much more rude than that figured in 
the Arche. Camb., which is, perhaps, one of the latest of its class. 
The pair of stones discovered at Anglesey Abbey, in the fens of Cam- 
bridgeshire, shows no attempt at finish and is in all respects exceed- 
ingly rude, although apparently well fitted to perform the service re- 
quired of it. I have thought it well to direct attention to these very 
primitive implements for the purpose of exciting the curiosity of Welsh 
antiquaries, and thereby probably causing the discovery of similar 
stones in other parts of the principality. I believe that the pair found 
in Anglesey and those met with in Cambridgeshire, are the only exam- 
ples of grain-crushers of this type that have been noticed in Great 
Britain. 

I am, ete. 
CuaR.zs C. Basrneton. 


Cambridge, Apr. 29, 1861. 
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Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 61.—T, W. is in error in Query 109. Owen’s map of Wales, 
correctly stated to be published in 1788 by Johnson, was not “‘ appended 
to Powell's ‘ History of Wales’” published by Evans in 1774; but to 
Warrington’s “ History,” published by Johnson, 1788, and before the 
writer. The Gloucestershire places, Llancaut, St. Briavels, and Caer 
Glo, are given as Llangan, St. Briafel, and Caerloyw. If this is to be 
taken as a specimen of the general accuracy, the claims to it are very 
small indeed. L. C. 


Query 111.—IsozateD Mizitary Towers.—At Brynllys Castle, 
in Brecknockshire, the circular tower or keep stands on a mound per- 
fectly detached from any other building. No wall seems ever to have 
been built up to it, much less bonded into it. Is this a solitary 
instance of a detached tower? Can any similar cases be referred to? 

WwW. 


. Note 62.—Low Tipes, GhaMorGan Coast.—At the very low tides 
which occurred in March last, several stumps of trees and remains of 
mortar walls, with some bushels of nuts looking quite perfect, were 
laid bare on a thick clay, where the tide now rises full thirty-five feet 
over them, in the parish of Llantwit Major. J. N.C. 


Note 68.—Cocxrits.—Two very perfect ones, walled round with 
sea stone well dressed and tooled, are to be seen on the Boverton 
estate, near Llantwit Major, Glamorganshire, the property of Sir Ivor 
Guest, Bart. J. N.C. 








HMiscellaneous Potices. 


Roya Society oF NoRTHERN ANTIQUARIES OF COPENHAGEN. 
—Continuation of the Report of the Annual Meeting under the pre- 
sidency of His Majesty King Frederick VII. 

On the 12th of September, 1860, His Majesty the King visited the 
peninsula of Helness, in Funen, in order to inspect the runic stone 
there detected. At the time of his residence at Lyksborg, in the 
Danish duchy of Slesvig, on the 11th of September, he went on board 
his steamer, Zhe Falcon, and having passed the night at anchor in the 
Augustenborg Bay, on the following morning he sailed for Assens, 
whence ten carriages brought him and his suite to Helness. After 
having taken a previous view of the place, as also of a cromlech in its 
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immediate neighbourhood, dating from a much remoter period, and 
having breakfasted in the open air, on the place where the Runic 
stone was found, he examined the stone with great care, and ordered 
a rubbing to be taken of the inscription. He also charged Mr. C. 
Zeuthen, artist of his suite, with taking a drawing of the stone in its 
full size. This drawing, having thus a length of nearly seven feet, 
the inscription on it completely corresponds with that of the rubbing. 
For the Review and Memoirs of the Society, he then has presented a 
representation of a smaller size. 

Mr. C. C. Rafn has made an attempt to decipher this inscription, 
which, in a linguistic and paleographic view, is to be considered one 
of the most remarkable detected in Denmark of late. Dating from a 
remote antiquity, probably from the eighth or ninth century, it is quite 
a treasure to runographical knowledge. We here reproduce it in 
Latin lapidary characters. It runs thus: 


RHUULFR SATI STAIN NUR A 
GUDI AFT GUDUMUD BRUDUR 
SUNU SIN DRUKNADU HAN THAR 
OVAIR FADI 


or, according to the manner, afterwards introduced by the Icelanders, 
of writing the old Danish or old northern language: ‘‘ Hrodulfr (or 
Hrolfr) setti stein nordr 4 Gaudi eftir Gudmund, brodursun sinn; 
druknadi hann thar Oveerfadi.” Rodolf (or Rolf) raised this stone, 
north on Gauth, after Gudamund, the son of his brother. He was 
drowned there. Ovair carved (the inscription). 

We particularly notice the following very interesting ancient forms 
of words: ‘‘ Hroulfr,” instead of ‘‘ Hrodulfr’’ or “‘ Hrolfr’’; “ sunu,”’ 
acc. sing. of “‘sun’”; ‘‘Gudumund,” that is, “Godamund,” the gift of 
the gods, instead of “‘Gudmund”; ‘druknadu,” third pers. sing. im- 
perf., instead of “ druknadi,” of the verb “ drukna.” 

This inscription contains several runes peculiar to the earliest runic 
alphabet, which was brought from Denmark to the British isles by the 
Anglo-Saxons, and hence at a later period termed the Anglo-Saxons. 

“Fa” signifies to paint, to sketch; to be distinguished from ‘“‘rista,”’ 
to cut, carve, engrave. In Hdvamdi (the Song of the High One), one 
of the poems of the old Edda, we read : 


Runes shalt thou find, 

And readable staves, 
Which the arch orator sketched ( fadz) 
And the gods on high gave 
And the heavenly herald carved (reist). 


“Fadi” is here used of the act of preparing or performing the inscrip- 
tion in general, or as a whole, quite in the manner as “ markadi.” 


Brecon Priory Cuurcu.—The works for the restoration of this 
grand old building have been begun by Mr. G. G. Scott; and we look 
forward with great hope to the result. We trust that the sepulchral 
slabs will be carefully looked to. . 
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Curist’s CottEGE, Brecon.—Concurrently with the building of 
the grammar school connected with this foundation, a subscription 
has been opened, and liberally supported, for restoring the chapel, 
one of the best pieces of thirteenth century work remaining in Wales. 
Messrs. Prichard & Seddon are the architects employed. 


LUANBADARN FAWR CHURCH, CARDIGANSHIRE.—It gives us 
great satisfaction to be able to state that the restoration of this church 
is now seriously thought of, and that it is warmly promoted by the 
Bishop of the diocese and the Archdeacon. We have been informed 
that the work will be entrusted to Mr. G. G. Scott. 


Lianpparoe CourcH, CARMARTHENSHIRE.—The new church at 
this place, on the site of the old one, is a thoroughly satisfactory piece 
of architecture. The construction of the spire is faulty, from the 
negligence of the contractor; but the most remarkable feature in it is 
the north side of the Puxley Chapel, against the chancel. In this 
Mr. R. K. Pensa has succeeded in producing one of the most harmo- 
nious and appropriate elevations we ever saw: the execution of it, 
too, is admirable, and it is an excellent example for all young archi- 
tects. 


LuaNnEILIaAN Cuurcu, DensicHsH1R£.—This church is rapidly 
approaching completion. The internal effect is peculiarly satisfactory. 
The seats are of oak throughout; and it will be a good instance of 
what can be done by local workmen under proper guidance, and at a 
very small cost, by non-professional architects. 





K ebiews. 


NORRIS’S CORNISH DRAMA. 


WE now come to the second of the three dramas so well edited by 
Mr. Norris. It is called the Passio Domini, and, though the action 
is limited to time, yet its tragic and poetic interest must have been 
greater than that of the Origo Mundi. It this respect it is similar to 
the dramas on the same subject now given in some parts of Germany, 
a vivid account of which has lately appeared in several leading jour- 
nals of this country; and here our previous remark holds good, that 
such a drama as this might become popular, even at the present day, 
if it could be suitably produced before a rustic or not very refined and 
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hypercritical audience. It is very long, for it exceeds three thousand 
verses, and it would take several hours to be thoroughly gone through ; 
but we doubt not that many a public would sit it out with patience 
and indeed with great satisfaction. 


The title runs thus: ‘ Hie incipit passio Domini nostri JuxEsu 


CuRistI:” and the Saviour opens the drama as follows: 


Tuc. 


thyvgh lauara * ow dyskyblyon 
pyseygh tothyda * ol tee on 
dev dreys pup tra * evs a huhon 


theygh yn bys-ma* y grath danvon 


yn dyweth may feugh sylwys 


gans an eleth yw golow 

yn nef agas enefow 

neffre a phe now 
yn ioy na lywythys 


th’agan guythe * ragh map a’n pla 
agan ag 2 hl 4 feyl a hears 
rest yn pup le * the tra 
= d i * oberow oy 
del leuaraf theugh an guyr 


lafurye a wra pup prys 
Rak dry den the vos dampnys 
the ponow ma fe sylwys 


henna ol yw y thysyr 
yowynk ha lovs * kyn fo tollys 
dre y deunos * mere: gylwys 
scon y gallos *a pare § ehys 
mercy yw stos * the nep a’n pys 
puppenagol a vo ef 


pyiadow a luen colon 
a wor the ves temptacion 
na vo troplys y enef 
ha me a pys * ragovgh ow thas 
may fev, i sylwys * y luen ras 
hagh ol orghys * dotho th’y wlas 
yn ioy a pys* hep stryf ha kas 
yn gans an eleth 


ny yv colon predyry 
an tekter no nie a IN why 
henna a vyth hep dyweth 


JESUS. 


To you, I say, * my disciples, 

Pray forthwith, * all with one heart, 

God above all things, * who is on high, 

To you in this world * to send his grace, 
In the end that you may be saved. 5 


With the angels there is light ; 

Tn heaven your souls 

Ever shall dwell without troubles, 
In joy that shall not be ended. 


To preserve us, ‘for the son of evil 10 
Us tempt * very craftily will, 
Always in every place, * to do evil things, 
And to reject good works, 

As I tell you the truth. 


He will labour always 

To bring man to be damned 

To pains, not to be saved ; 
at is all his desire. 


Young and grey, * though ye be deceived 
By his subtilty, * call for mercy, 20 
Soon his power * shall be lessened ; 

Mercy is extended * towhoever prays for it, 


Whosoever he may be; 


Prayers of a full heart, 

To put away temptation, 25 
Lest his soul be troubled. 

And I pray my Father for you, 

That ye be saved * through his full ant 

And all brought * to him to his lan 

In joy, I pray, ‘without strif or trouble, 30 
de inly, with the angels. 


Heart is not to conceive 
The enjoyment you will have ; 
That will be without end. 


The Temptation follows, but all other portions of the Saviour’s life 
and ministry are omitted, and the dramatist proceeds at once to the 
entry into Jerusalem. The triumphal procession, in which Hebrew 
boys singing are introduced, is given at some length, and afterwards 
two of the principal actors come upon the scene : 


Pinatvs. PILATE. 


me a@ vyn mos the’n tempel 355 I will go to the temple 
gollohas ragh leuerel To speak praise, ; 

ha pigy war thu iovyn And pray to god Jupiter. 
me @ grys bones an gvas I believe it is the fellow, 
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ihesu ow kul maystri bras 
dyswel en fer ef a vyn 


MERCENARIUS. 


hey! syr cayfas epscop stovt 
y des ihesu an guas prout 
—— re ma) yn dre 


ma; 
hagh ef thy’n re leuerys 
kyn fe an temple dyswrys 
yn tri dyth y’n dreafse 


CAYPHAS. 


gow a leuer an iaudyn 
ef a’n pren re synt iovyn 

mar ny thynagh y whethlow 
ot an iustys ow tos th’yn 
anotho ef grens del vyn 

pan glevfo y lauarow 


* PILATus. 


syr cayphas thy’s lowene 
pan faryng vs y’n temple 
gans ihesu an fals brybor 
ef re thyswrug an marhas 
yma ow kul maystry bras 
rak mennas cafos enor 


CayYFas. 


wolcom pilat by thys day 
f re eray 
dre goth y wruk leuerel 
kyn fe dy s an temple 
yn tri dyth ~ drehafse 
bythqueth whet na feve guel 


PILatus. 


ef ny wra lemyn bostye 
pup den yn bys-ma a wor 
den vythol na’n drehafse 
yn try dyth wyth war nep cor 
me & examyne 
y taaalioel mar a kor 
y coth thy’n ol y worthye 
kefrys yn tyr hag [yn] mor 


REVIEWS. 


360 


Jesus, making great violence : 
He will spoil the fair. 


SHOPKEEPER. 


Hail, sir Caiaphas, stout bishop ! 

Here is come yp el the proud fellow, 
He has done too much violence in town, 

And he hath said to us, 

Although the temple were destroyed, 365 
In three days he would rebuild it. 


CAIAPHAS, 


The wilful man tells a lie ; 
He shall pay for it, by Saint Jupiter, 
. -__ do not retract his ih es. ee 
ee the magistrate is coming tous; 37 
With him let him do as he will, 
When he hears his words. 


Prats. 


Sir Caiaphas, joy to thee! 
What doings are in the temple 
By Jesus, the false hypocrite P 375 
He destroyed the market : 
He is doing it violence, 
For he wished to get honour. 


CAIAPHAS. 


Welcome, Pilate, by this day, 

He hath made much tumult ; 380 
Through pride he did say, 

Though the temple were destroyed, 

In three days he would rebuild it: 
Never yet was it better. 


PILATE. 


He will not boast now ; 385 
Every man in this world knows, 
No man whatever would build it 
In three days’ work, in any way. 
I will examine him : 
If he can rebuild it, 390 
It behoves us all to honour him, 
Also in land and in sea. 


We next have the occurrences in the house of Simon the leper, and 
then the bargaining between Judas Iscariot and the priests. The pre- 
paration of the upper chamber for the Last Supper, the Supper itself, 
the institution of the Eucharist, and the discourses of the Saviour with 
his Apostles are then introduced by the dramatist in close accordance 
with the words of Scripture; and this must have been one of the 
hardest parts of the drama to work out. We do not quote from it 
because the peculiarities of the dialect, and the intermixture of other 
languages with it are not sufficiently striking; but when, after the 
Supper, Judas goes to the Priests, we have the following curious intro- 
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duction of English and French, with a wonderful anachronism in an 
oath which, however, had occurred previously, and in the mouth of 
the same personage, Caiaphas : 


Iupas ScaRioru. Jupas IscaRior. 
heyl pea —_ * esos y’th cop mie bishop! * thou art on thy summit 
yse itting. 
heil veyue me thywhy qammas Hail, prince Annas !**may come to you 
mur lowene reat joy. 


CAYPHAS. CAIAPHAS. 


wolcom iudas par mon fay Welcome, Judas, by my faith, 935 
wolcom by maghomys lay Welcome, by Mahound’s law, 

wolcom myl-wyth yn ow hel Welcome, a thousand times in my hall. 
lauar lemyn mar syv prys Say now if it is time 
danuon genes tus ervys To send armed men with thee 

the gerghes an vy losel To bring the vile knave. 940 


Iupas ScaRIorH. Jupas Iscariot. 


yv syre by godys fo It is, sir, by God’s faith ; 

saw gueytyens pup may tokco But let every one take care that he bring 
ganso lorgh py — da With him a staff or a good sword. 

ha mowysy golow And maids with light 

yn lanterns hep falladow Jn lanterns, without fail, 945 
fysteneugh fast alemma Make haste! quick, hence! 


CAYPHAS. CAIAPHAS. 


benneth maghom re’th fo prest The blessing of Mahound be on theealways 
rak certan lell os ha trest For conta thou art faithful and trusty 
ha stedfast y’th ambosow And steadfast 4 in thy ments. 
tormento ee rest Executioners, without delay, 950 
—_ hedry lest and mest Come hither, least and greatest, 
lemyn yn ol ovthommow Now in all needs. 


‘We now come to the garden of Gethsemane, when the scriptural 
account is closely observed; the betrayal; the taking before Caiaphas 
and Pilate; Peter’s denial; the mocking and scourging; in all of 
which the dignity of the principal personage is well maintained, and 
the others are developed with really wonderful stage effect. The inter- 
rogation by Pilate is well treated, and at great length; but at last, 
when Pilate orders the Jailor to bring before him all his prisoners, a 
kind of comic dialogue ensues between the latter and the servant, who 
refuses to obey, and complains of his wages not having been paid. 
This Shakespearian method of relieving the heaviness of a long tragedy 
was, no doubt, highly popular with the audience. 

Here is a specimen of the Cornish vernacular : 


CARCERATOR. JAILOR. 


ru’m fey pilat re sorras By my faith, Pilate is angry ; 
me a’th pys awos satnas ray thee, b y Satan, 
doro an laddron yn mes 2255 = Ae out the thieves. 


GARCON. SERVANT. 


me a leuer an guyr thy’s I tell thee the truth, 
the pe yma ow wagys Ma wages are to pay ; 
ny fynnaf tryge genes will not stay wi! thee. 


172 
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Carc. 


nf parson 
ken na fe da genes 
gul the seruys ty a wra 


GaARCON. 


ow arfeth byth na whyla 
ahanas gy vn demma 
my ny ne yn tor-ma 


Carc. 
me a fyn re thu am ros 
the kemeres gans carios 
hag yn pryson the teulel 
Garcon. 
me ny sensaf vn aes plos 
an cas yn geth yn nos 
hagh a henna ws a Yeyl 
Care. 
myr ha stordy yv an guas 
te y lauarow bras 
ha’m gorthyby ol dres keyn 
GaRCON. 
alemma bys yn tryger 


war ow fay lacka mester 
ny alsen y thyerbyn 
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JAILOR. 


Under a thou 


And though it be not eid with thee, 
Thou shalt do thy service. [2260 


SERVANT. 


My hire I have never seen ; 
thee one y 
I do not hold in this time. 


JAILOR. 


I will give thee my promise, 
To take thee with a cart, 
And cast thee into prison. 


SERVANT. 


I value not a dirty crumb 
The case by day or by night, 
And of that thou shalt fail. 


JAILOR. 


See how sturdy the fellow i iy 
And his big words are man 
And he answers me all saad the back. 


SERVANT. 


yg this place to Treguer, 
On my faith, a worse master 2275 
I should not be able to meet him. 


2275 


At last the servant gives way, and the prisoners are produced before 
Pilate, by the jailor, with these words: 


Carc. 


heil pilat syre iustis stout 
heil syre cayphas epscop prout 


hei 
heil doctors ha mesteyet 


tL heil heil thywhy 
otte y hatubes ha ihesu 


dismas iesmas yn vn fu 
theugh dyuythys 


JAILOR. 


Hail, Pilate! sir justice stout, 
Hail, sir Caiaphas, bishop proud, 
2345 Annas, 


Behold Barabbas sm Jesus, 
With veo of force, 

Dysmas, Jesmas in one chain, 
Come to you. 


On the way to Calvary the address to the weeping women is thus 


rendered : 
Tuc. 


myrghes a ierusalem 
na olough na na wreugh drem 
warnaf vy nag onan vyth 
sav warnough agas honan 
ha war ’gas flehes vyan 
ken the ole why a's byth 
rak certan y tue dythyow 


JESUS. 


Daughters of Jerusalem, 

Weep not, no, nor make lament 
On me, “hot any one; 

But on ye yourselves, 

And on your little children, 
Cause to weep to you shall be. 

For certainly the days shall come, 


2640 2640 


2645 
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may fenygough an torrow That ye bless the wombs : 
na’s teve eth flehes Which have never borne children ; 
ha kekyffrys an bronnow And also the breasts 
na thenes flehesyggow That children have not sucked, 
guyn aga beys er bones Happy their fate shall be. 2650 


yn vr-na whreugh pyiadow In that hour ye shall make prayers, 
may coththo an mynythyow That the mountains may 
warnough rag evn vthekter Upon ye, for very horror ; 
ha why a pys an runyow And ye pray the hills 
th’agas gor hep gow 2655 To hide you, without a lie, 
kymmys an ponveter So great will be the trouble. 


The crucifixion must have been a very difficult portion to represent, 
but it is done with close adherence, in the main features, to Scripture, 
though with many additions arising from the characters represented. 
The drama ends with Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathza placing 
the body in the sepulchre; and Nicodemus closes the whole with a 
short address ad populum, ending thus : 


bennath ihesu theugh neffre 3235 The blessing of Jesus on yeever, 3235 
ha henna prest me a pys And that always, I pray. 
eus pop ol war tuhe tre Go ye all on the side of home, 
an guary yw dywythys e Play is ended ; 
bes 8240 TT foo “a — 8240 
avorow my pys ‘o-morrow, I pray you, 
the welas fotel s sevys To see how Christ rose 
cryst mes ain beth cler ha war Out of the tomb bright and gentle. 


The actors finally arrange themselves thus while the audience melt 
away,—Celum, Centurio, Cayphas, Princeps Annas, Herodes, Pilatus, 


Doctores, Tortores. 





MiLITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE MippLE Aazss, etc. By E. 
VioLtueT LE Duc. Translated from the French by M. Mac Der- 
mott. 1 vol. 8vo, 1860. J. H. & J. Parker, Oxford and London. 


Tuts able translation of one of the most interesting articles in M. 
Viollet le Duc’s great Dictionary, reprinted in the form of a distinct 
essay, constitutes a valuable addition to the library of the British 
Archeologist. It is needless to say, that the Dictionary itself is one 
of the great books of the age, one that marks an epoch in the history 
of architecture; honourable in the extreme to its learned author, and 
flattering to the men of our time, because they are able to read and 
appreciate it. Fifty years ago such a book could not have been writ- 
ten; or, if written, could not have been read: but henceforth it 
will take its stand among the scientific works of the nineteenth century, 
and it will remain a classical work of reference of the same stamp as 
those of Vitruvius and Palladio. The calibre of an architect may now 
be safely measured by an examination in Viollet le Duc; if he cannot 
pass that, let him fall back into the ranks—we will not say of build- 
ers, for builders are often men of great science and practical good 
sense,—but into those of “‘ House and Church Designers.” 
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One of the articles in this Dictionary which has most surprized the 
professional world by its learning, its science, and its exquisite artistic 
skill, is that on Military Architecture. It applies not merely to the 
military constructions of France, but it elucidates and explains those 
of all Europe. The principles it lays down by deduction, and proves 
by positive analysis, throw a new light on the history of the Middle 
Ages, and makes the study of it valuable,:not only to the professional 
man, but also to the general reader of all archeological publications. 

We may say almost the same of other great articles in the Diction- 
ary, such as “ Architecture” generally; then ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture ;”” then “ Monastic Architecture ;”’ then ‘‘ Carpentry or Tim- 
berwork ;”” and especially ‘‘ Construction,” which is indisputably the 
most profound and satisfactory essay on the principles of medieval 
building hitherto written. All of these deserve translation; and we 
hope the same House which has given us the present volume will, 
with its usual good taste and sound appreciation of the archeological 
spirit and requirements of the day, ere long set on foot a series of 
volumes as well translated as this has been by Mr. Mac Dermott. 

The volume, before us is profusely illustrated with the original 
engravings of M. Viollet le Duc. Those marvellous wood-blocks 
are chefs d’euvre of the art of wood-cutting; they are all drawn by 
M. Viollet le Duc himself on the blocks, and are then cut by the 
talented young artists, of whom he has formed quite a school around 
him. With all respect to our artistic friends and brethren in the United 
Kingdom, we think they have not hitherto produced any architectural 
woodcuts superior to these. We wish that we could have illustrated 
this notice with some of them, but they are reserved as copyright by 
the author. Without them only a very faint idea can be conveyed of 
the professional value of this work, and we must confine our extracts 
to parts that are historical rather than architectural. 

The general system of the Roman method of fortifying towns is 
ably explained in the following passages : 


“In conformity with the traditions of the Roman fixed camp, the fortifi- 
cations of the towns of the middle ages enclosed a castle, or at the least a 
fort, which commanded the walls; the castle itself contained a detached 
defence stronger than all the others, which took the name of donjon. 
Frequently the towns of the middle ages were protected by several fortified 
walls, one within the other; or there was the city — which, placed 
upon the point of greatest elevation, was surrounded by strong walls, and 
around it faubourgs (or suburbs) defended by towers and curtains, or by 
simple works of earth or timber, with ditches. When the Romans founded 
a city, they took care, as far as was possible, to choose some site sloping 
towards a river. When the inclination of the ground was terminated by 
another embankment, sloping in the opposite direction, at some distance 
from the course of the river, the site ful tied all the conditions to be desired. 

“It is according to this arrangement that the cities of Autun, Cahors, 
Auxerre, Poitiers, Bordeaux, Langres, &c., were fortified in the Roman times. 
When a bridge connected, in front of the walls, the opposite sides of the 
river, then the bridge was defended by a ¢éte-de-pont, on the side over 
against the town. These tétes-de-pont assumed more or less importance in 
different places ; they took in whole suburbs, or were merely fortresses, or 
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single barbicans. Stockades, with towers face to face, built on the two 
of the river above the bridge, permitted the townspeople to bar the 

ge and intercept the navigation by throwing from one tower to the 
other either chains, or pieces of wood attached end to end by iron rings. 
If, as was the case with Rome herself, in the neighbourhood of a river were 
situated a series of hills, care was taken not to surround these hills, but to 
carry the walls of defence across their summits ; fortifying strongly at the 
same time the intervals, which, being commanded by the front, on both sides, 
could not be attacked without great.risk. For this purpose, also, between 
the hills the line of the walls was nearly always inflected and concave in 
such a way as to flank the valleys But if the city stood in the 
plain (in which case it was generally of secondary importance), advantage 
was taken of every rise in the ground; the sinuosities being carefully 
followed, so as to prevent the besiegers from establishing themselves 
on a level with the foot of the walls, as may be seen at Langres and 
Carcassonne,—we append the Visigoth enceinte of the latter town—we 
might almost say the Roman one, inasmuch as some of the towers are 
built on Roman foundations. In the cities of antiquity, as well as in 
the greater number of those erected in the middle ages, and in those 
of our own day, the castle (chdteau, castellum ; capdhol, capitol in langue 
doc) was built, not only on the point of greatest elevation, but also contigu- 
ous on one of its sides to the city wall, in order to secure to the garrison 
the means of receiving succour from without if the city were taken. The 
entrances into the castle were protected by outwarks, which extended a con- 
siderable distance into the country, so as to leave between the first barriers 
and the walls of the castle an open space, or place d’armes, which would 
allow of the encampment of a body of troops beyond the fixed lines of 
fortification, to sustain the shock of the first attacks. These advanced 


intrenchments were generally thrown up in a semicircular line and composed 
§ y P P 


of ditches and palisades ; and the gates were placed laterally, so as to oblige 
the enemy, who endeavoured to force them, to present himself in flank before 
the walls of the place.” 


Another interesting portion is that referring to the earlier military 
constructions of the middle ages, of which a good idea may be obtained 
from the extracts which we give below : 


“We cannot doubt that the crusades, during whichso many memorablesieges 
were effected, improved the means of attack, and that consequently import- 
ant modifications were introduced into the defence of fortified places. Down 
to the thirteenth century fortification relies chiefly upon its passive force, 
on the mass and the position of its walls. It sufficed to enclose a feeble gar- 
rison in towers and behind walls of great height and thickness, to enable 
them to hold out a long time against assailants whose means of attack were 
weak. The Norman castles, which were erected in such numbers by those 
new conquerors of the north-west of France and in England, presented 
masses of building which defied all attempts at escalade because of their 
height, and which were almost beyond the reach of the sap. The builders, 
moreover, were always careful to plant, as far as it was possible, these castles 
upon elevated spots, on some table-land or high-up level of rock, or even on 
artificial hillocks ; to surround them with deep ditches, so as to render it 
impossible to undermine them ; and as a refuge, in the event of surprise or 
treason, the outer enceinte of the castle contained always an isolated donjon 
or keep, commanding the whole of the works, itself frequently surrounded 
by a moat and a wall (chemise), and which from its position generally close 
to the outside, and the great height of its walls, would enable a few men to 
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hold in check a large body of assailants, or to escape if the place were no 
longer tenable. 7" 

“ But after the first crusades, and when the feudal] system had placed in 
the hands of some of the nobles a power almost equal to that of the king, 
it Became necessary to discard the system of passive fortification, indebted 
to its mass only for its defensive power, and adopt a system of fortification 
which would give to the defence an activity equal to that of the attack, and 
require at the same time more numerous garrisons. It no longer sufficed 
(and 'the'terrible Simon de Montfort had proved the fact) to be in posses- 
sion of massive walls, of castles built upon steep rocks, from the summit of 
which an assailant without active means of attack might be despised : it 
was necessary to defend those walls and those towers, and to furnish them 
with numerous troops, with engines and projectiles; it was necessary to 
multiply the means of inflicting injury on the besiegers, to render all his 
efforts unavailing, by effecting combinations which he could not foresee, and, 
above all, to place the garrison beyond the reach of surprises or cowps-de- 
main ; for it not unfrequently happened that a place of great strength and 
well furnished with all the munitions of war fell beneath the sudden attack 
of a small troop of daring soldiers, who, passing over the bodies of the guards 
at the barriers, seized on the gates, and in this way secured for the main 
body of the army an entrance into the town. , 

“Towards the end of the twelfth century, and during the first half of the 
thirteenth, the means of attack and defence, as we have said, were much 
improved, and especially by their being more methodically carried out. We 
see, then, for the first time in armies and fortified places, engineers (ingeg- 
neors) specially intrusted with the construction of the engines intended for 
attack and defence. Amongst these engines there were some which were at 
the same time defensive and offensive, that is to say, constructed so as to 


protect the Be and batter the wall; others were offensive merely. 


When escalade (the first means of attack almost always employed) was not 
successful, and the gates were too strongly armed to be forced, then it became 
necessary to undertake a formal siege ; it was then that the besiegers erected 
towers of wood, moving on rollers (6affraiz), which they endeavoured to con- 
struct loftier than the walls of the town or place besieged, and a kind of 
moveable platform or gangway called chat, gat, or gate, the Roman musculus 
which Caesar describes at the siege of Marseilles, formed of wood and covered 
with planks, iron, and hides, which was pushed to the foot of the walls, and 
which afforded a covering to the assailants when they wanted either to 
employ the mouton or bosson (the battering ram of the ancients), or to 
undermine the towers or curtains by the use of pickaxes, or lastly, to carry 
forward earth or fascines to fill up the moat.” . 


We wish we could convey to our readers some notion of the main 
body of this excellent book, in which the author unfolds the whole 
rationale of medieval attack and defence; but without the aid of 
engravings it is impossible. We must content ourselves with adding 
one more extract touching the latest form of military work, when all 
had become modified by the employment of gunpowder : 


“‘ When the effects of artillery were well known, and it became an ascer- 
tained fact that walls of masonry of some two or three yards in thickness 
(which was the mean thickness of curtains before the regular use of ordnance) 
could not resist a battery discharging from three to five hundred balls over 
a surface of eight yards square or thereabouts, at the same time that walls 
of masonry were lowered, various means were employed to give them a greater 
force of resistance. In constructions of a date anterior to the use of cannon, 
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it had been sometimes customary, in order the better to resist the action of 
the mine, the sap, or the ram, to build in the thickness of the walls relieving 
or discharging-arches, masked by the outer face; which, by carrying the 
weight of the walls upon detached points, supported the parapets, and hin- 
dered the walls from falling all of a piece, unless it so happened that the 
besiegers had sapped them precisely at the concealed points of support, a 
casualty which could only be the effect of chance. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury this system was made perfect ; for not only were discharging-arches 
built in the thickness of the curtains of masonry, but these were strength- 
ened by internal abutments buried in the earth-works, and sustaining the 
revetments by means of vertical semicircular vaults. Care was taken not 
to connect these buttresses with the solid portion of the walls throughout 
their whole height, in order to hinder the revetments, when they fell by the 
action of the balls, from carrying the buttresses with them ; these internal 
spurs could also, by sustaining the earth-work between them, offer an obsta- 
cle which it would be difficult to overthrow. But those means were costly ; 
they always required, besides, that the walls should form a somewhat con- 
siderable escarpment above the level of the counterscarp of the ditch. It 
was. with difficulty engineers could be brought to abandon their elevated 
works ; for, at this period, assault by escalade was still frequently attempted 
by besieging troops, and the narratives of the sieges of fortified places make 
frequent mention of them. Besides the means already described, whether 
for placing walls in a state to resist cannon, or for presenting a new obstacle 
to the besiegers when they had succeeded in overthrowing them, they did 
what was called remparer the fortifications, that is to say, they fixed on the 
outside of the ditches, or even as a protection to the wall to deaden the balls, 
or at a certain distance within the works, ramparts of wood and earth, the 
first forming a covered way, or a revetment to the wall, and the second a 
series of boulevards behind which to place artillery :; 1stly, to embarrass the 
approaches and prevent a sudden assault, or to preserve the wall from the 
effect of cannon shot ; 2dly, to arrest the besiegers when the breach was 
effected. The first-named replaced the ancient lists, and the second obliged 
the besiegers to besiege the place anew, after the wall of enclosure had been 
destroyed. These ramparts of earth deadened the ball and resisted longer 
than walls of masonry ; and they were better adapted to receive and to 
protect pieces in battery than the old earth-work parapets. They were 
constructed in several ways; the strongest were formed by means of an 
external revetment composed of vertical pieces of timber connected by St. 
Andrew’s crosses, in ordey to hinder the work from undergoing displacement 
when some of its parts had been injured by the balls. Behind this timber- 
work facing was a series of fascines of small branches interlaced, or wattles, 
then an earth-work composed of alternate layers of wattles and earth. Some- 
times the rampart was formed of two rows of strong stakes fixed vertically, 
bound together by means of flexible withes, and having a horizontal frame- 
work keyed in; the intervals being filled in with stiff clay well rammed 
down, with all the pebbles taken out, and interspersed with very small pieces 
of wood. Or else trunks of trees laid down horizontally, connected together 
by cross-pieces keyed through, and with the intervals filled in as last described, 
formed the rampart. Embrasures were left at intervals, with hanging flaps. 
If the besieged were attacked suddenly, or if they could not obtain the kind 
of clay required, they contented themselves with binding together trees 
which retained a portion of their branches, the interspaces being filled in 
with fascines. Those new impediments opposed to siege-artillery led to the 
use of hollow balls and projectiles charged with combustibles, which, 
exploding in the midst of the ramparts, produced great disorder. By degrees, 
sudden overt attacks had to be abandoned, and places thus guarded ap- 
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proached only under cover, and along winding trenches, the angular or 
rounded turnings of which were protected from enfilade fire by gabions filled 
with earth set on end. These large gabions served also for masking pieces 
placed in battery ; the intervals between the gabions forming the embra- 
sures. When the besiegers, by means of trenches, succeeded in placing their 
last batteries close up to the fortifications, and these latter were furnished 
with good external ramparts and with walls of great elevation, it became a 
matter of necessity to protect the breach battery against the horizontal and 
plunging fire of these works, by embankments of earth surmounted with 
rows of gabions or of palisades strongly bound together and lined with wat- 
tles. Those works could only be executed during the night, as it is the 
practice still to execute them.” 





Essays on ArcH#ZoLocicaL Sussects. By THomas Wrieut, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols. London, 1861. J. Russell Smith. 


THESE exceedingly interesting volumes consist of Essays and Reviews, 
most of them reprints, which have proceeded from the author’s fertile 
and erudite pen during the last few years. They comprise a great 
variety of subjects, all sure to attract attention, and, what is more, 
amply to repay perusal. There are two or three among them, indeed, 
to which the old Horatian encomium, “ decies repetita placebit,” will 
very fairly apply: such as those on the History of the English Lan- 
guage, the History of the Drama, the History of Comic Literature dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and the Satirical Literature of the Reformation. 
Few antiquaries have done so much to popularize archeological lite- 
rature, and to bring it home to every man’s fireside and study table in 
an acceptable form, as Mr. Wright. Not that everybody agrees with 
him in his theories and deductions: our own pages have borne testi- 
mony to the contrary; but he is always a most readable author,—and 
this is saying a good deal in his favour. Archeology, from the scien- 
tific point of view, must be treated as any other scientific subject, 
with precision and mathematical accuracy, whether of analysis or of 
inference; but still the tastes and the wants, we may say the capa- 
cities, of the mass of mankind must be consulted; and to make the 
matter popular somebody or other must be able to write in a popular 
way about it. Now this is one of Mr. Wright’s great merits. He is 
not only able to handle many an archeological topic with the most 
scientific exactitude, but he can also make it acceptable to the world ; 
commanding the sympathies of the crowded lecture room, as well as 
the attention of the cloistered student. 

It hardly falls within the province of the Journal of our Association 
to notice Essays not immediately connected with Welsh antiquities ; 
and therefore, after having read all the contents of these volumes with 
great pleasure, we are bound to pass them over, and to say that, in 
the first volume will be found the Account of the Tumulus at St. Weo- 
nard’s, which originally appeared in our pages; and also that on the 
Origin of the Welsh, so well known to most members of our Associa- 
tion. There is also a short but excellent Essay on Geoffrey of Mon- 
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mouth’s Historia Britonum, which we recommend strongly to all our 
readers, whether they may agree with the author or not. All these 
we must thus passingly allude to in order that—although at the risk 
of giving rise to much controversy—we may introduce to their notice 
Mr. Wright’s Essay On the Origin of Rhymes and the carly Welsh 
Poems. He gives a lucid account of the rise of rhyming versification 
on the ruins of the Latin language, and through the growth of the 
Neo-Latin dialects, which he illustrates with numerous extracts from 
the poets of southern Europe ; summing up his opinion in this manner : 


“T have already intimated that rhyming Latin verse was never much in 
use among the Latin writers of the Anglo-Saxon period in this island. 
Rhyme was never, properly speaking, in use in Anglo-Saxon poetry; the 
only two or three examples known, were evidently intended only as inge- 
nious exercises, perhaps in imitation of the Latin rhymes, and cannot be 
ascribed to an earlier date than the beginning of the eleventh century. In 
fact, till the twelfth century, rhyme belonged to the vernacular poetry only 
of the Romance languages. It was evidently taken from the Latin; and I 
have shewn how in Latin rhyming verse originated, and how it became deve- 
loped very slowly and gradually, until it was brought to perfection, and into 
common use, at a late period.” 


We must now be excused if, as we did on a former occasion, we 
allow the author to lay his own case before his brother members of 
the Association; and if, without pledging our own opinions to be 
coincident with his own, we quote textually the remainder of Mr. 
Wright’s Essay. It will, no doubt, be controverted; still everybody 
will give the author credit for expressing his views clearly and well, 
and, we will add, with great candour : 


“There is, however, apparently one very extraordinary exception to this 
rule, The Welsh lay claim toa series of vernacular poets under such names 
as Aneurin, Taliesin, and Merlin, who are asserted to have lived in the 
sith century, and others belonging to ages immediately succeeding; and 
they shew us what are asserted to be their genuine compositions, and which 
present, strangely enough, a system of perfect rhymes, and of the different 
forms of versification, exactly like those which, after a long and laborious 
course of formation, are only first found in French poetry in the twelfth 
century. This is, certainly, a very startling circumstance, and one which 
may well lead us to hesitate in accepting these Welsh poems, of which I am 
speaking, as authentic. We have no evidence whatever of the use of rhyme 
among the ancient Celts, either in Britain or in Gaul ; and surely it is 
utterly inexplicable how, if this perfect system of rhyme had existed so 
generally and publicly among them, the whole Latin church should have 
remained totally ignorant of it, and should have been striving through two 
or three centuries to invent and improve rhyme, when it was all the while 
to be found close beside them in a perfect state of development! For it 
must be remembered that these Welsh poets were Christians, and that they 
were in continual intercourse with the Christians of the Continent—of the 
Latin church—and might certainly have given a helping hand to the Latin 
attempts at rhyme. Nay, more, some of these very ecclesiastics on the 
Continent, such as St. Gall, Columbanus, and many others, who were either 
making attempts at Latin rhyming verse themselves, as an ingenious 
novelty, or who were at least witnessing the attempts of others, were them- 
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selves of Celtic origin, and ought to have been able to tell people that there 
was nothing new in it. 

“Sharon Turner, in his Vindication of the Genuineness of the Ancient 
British Poems, imagines that he has found a triumphant answer to any 
objection to the genuineness of the poems in question, grounded on the fact 
just stated, when he points to these instances of rhyme in the early medi- 
eval Latin versifiers,—a plea which might, perhaps, have deserved some con- 
sideration if the system of rhyme of the supposed primeval Welsh poetry 
had been as rude and inartificial as that of these Latin poems. But this is 
not the case. We have seen how, in Latin, the rhymes came into use in 
Italy and the south of Europe; how they remained for ages rude and inar- 
tificial, and became only gradually known in the west, until their more 
perfect development, which can hardly be placed earlier than the ninth and 
tenth centuries; and how rhyme was adopted in the vernacular French, in 
which it was still further perfected and developed during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Now the system of rhyme of the primitive Welsh 
bards, such as Taliesin and Aneurin and Llywarch Hén, does not resemble 
that which we find scattered sparingly over the Latin metrical compositions 
of the sixth and seventh centuries; but it is an evident imitation of the 
more perfect rhyme of the French versification of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, as much so as the vernacular English poetry of the same period. 
Any one who will take the trouble to — the Gododin attributed to 
Aneurin, and most of what appear to be the oldest of the poems ascribed 
to Taliesin, with the old French romans de geste, cannot fail to be convinced 
that, in their metres and rhymes, the former are imitated from the latter. 
They present exactly the same character of composition, with the same 
repetitions of rhymes through divisions of unequal length. The resem- 


blance is far too close to be accidental, and would be perfectly inexplicable, 
if not impossible, if we suppose a difference of date of six centuries. But, 
as we go on comparing, we are encountered on all sides by resemblances of 
a still more striking character. A poem of Taliesin on the death of Owain, 
the son of Urien Rheged, is composed in the following versification : 


‘ Enaid Owian ap Urien, 
Gobwyllid ei Ren 
Oi Raid. 
Reged Udd ai cudd tromlas, 
Nid oed fas, 
Hi gywyddeid.’ 


Another is addressed to Urien Rheged himself in the following metre : 


‘Urien Reget 
Duallovyet 
Y Leuenyd. 
Eur ac Aryant 
Mor eu divant, 
Eu dihenyd.’ 


rere which has received a great amount of mystical interpretation, runs 
thus: 
‘Mon Mab gogei, 
Gwrhyd erfei, 
Menai ei dor. 
Lleweis wirawd, 
Gwin a bragawd, 
Gan frawd esgor.’ 
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Now this is a very common form of verse in different metres in the French 
try of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and no doubt was in use 
in the twelfth. The following is taken from a poem probably of the thir- 
teenth century :— 
‘Ce n’est pas honour ne courteisie, 
Ne gueres le tienk 4 mestrie 
De vassal, 
Pur une petite bailie, 
De prendre a nulle rien atye 
De fere mal.’ 


To following is a sample of an English poem of the thirteenth century :— 


‘ At evesong even neh, 
Ydel men set he seh, 
Lomen hadde an honde ; 
To hem he sayde an heh, 
That suythe he wes undreh, 
So ydel forte stonde.’ 


“ Who can doubt for a moment that the French metres and rhymes were in 
this case the models of the Welsh as well as of the English verses? Mr. 
Nash, in his work on Taliesin, has shown clearly that the last of the poems 
of that poet quoted above was really an elegy on an archdeacon of Anglesey, 
who flourished in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. I could point out 
other arrangements of metres and rhymes in these supposed early Welsh 
poems, the types of which are equally found in the French and English of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but it is not necessary to multiply 
examples. If these poems are genuine, the bards must indeed have been 
endowed largely with the spirit of prophecy, when they wrote in the sixth 
century in systems of verse which were not invented until the twelfth ! 

“There is a well-known and frequently quoted passage of the ‘ Descriptio 
Cambrie’ of Giraldus Cambrensis, relating to the poetry of the Welsh as it 
existed at the close of the twelfth century, for that was the date at which 
the book alluded to was written, in which he acknowledges that the Welsh 
songs were then composed in rhyme, but he informs us at the same time 
that the favourite ornamentation of their poetry was alliteration, and he 
speaks of it as resembling closely the alliteration of the English. As the 
English example which he gives,— 


‘ God is together—gammen and wisedome,’ 


isa perfect alliterative couplet, it is clear that Giraldus knew very well what 
English and Anglo-Saxon alliteration was. The first of his Welsh examples 
is equally perfect, and has both the Anglo-Saxon alliteration and rhythm :— 


‘ Digawn Duw—da yn unice.’ 


His second example is evidently corrupt in the manuscripts, and the allite- 
ration is lost. Both are found in old Welsh poems, but as they are evidently 
popular proverbs, it is not necessary to suppose that Giraldus took them 
from those particular poems. I believe that the Welsh scholars allow that 
this alliteration is characteristic of their oldest poems. 

“Now I confess that the form of this Welsh alliterative verse, and the 
manner in which Giraldus speaks of it, lead me to think that it was origi- 
nally borrowed from the Anglo-Saxons. I do not mean to say that the 
Welsh had not a poetry of their own—all rude society has, but it changes 
or takes its forms under the influence of outward circumstances, and it was 
the very last class of literature which came to be committed to writing. It 
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appears probable that the poetry of the Anglo-Saxon minstrels was not com- 
mitted to writing before the tenth and eleventh centuries ; and long before 
that, if the Anglo-Saxons had any strictly historical poetry of an early date, 
it had without doubt perished, or the chroniclers and historical writers would 
have made some use of it. Such strictly historical poetry was the least 
common in the primitive condition of society, and it was the least perma- 
nent. The poetry of the Saxon ‘bards’ was chiefly mythic in this character, 
that is, it celebrated either the deeds of the gods from whom the whole 
Teutonic race claimed its descent, or the exploits of strictly mythic heroes 
to whom the regal families and the great chiefs traced their pedigree. 

“ Among the poetry attributed to the supposed early Welsh bards, there is 
much, such as the love for riddles and for enigmatical expressions, and for 
a particular class of didactic poetry, which has its close resemblance in the 
Anglo-Saxon literature of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and which was 
I think borrowed from it in the same way that much of the rest was bor- 
rowed from the Anglo-Norman of a later date. The Welsh had no doubt 
abundance of traditions and legends as mythic as those of the Anglo-Saxons, 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they were just in that political con- 
dition when men look back with eagerness to a supposed former glory, 
and love to exaggerate the supposed exploits of their ancestors, and when 
they readily mistake their mythical legends for historical ones. This, 
we know, was rarely done by the Anglo-Saxon historical writers, though 
one or two examples occur. I suspect, then, that previous to the Norman 
conquest, the Welsh minstrels had borrowed largely from the literature of 
their Anglo-Saxon neighbours, and, among other things, had adopted their 
form of verse ; that afterwards, when they came in contact with the Nor- 
mans, they changed their verse taken from the Saxons for that now brought 
over from the continent, except that for some time they retained their taste 
for alliteration along with the universal adoption of rhyme. It was, in fact, 
the same process of change which was going on contemporaneously in Eng- 
lish literature itself, where we find in the same manner and for a considera- 
ble period the Saxon alliteration retained and joined with the Norman rhyme. 

“Mr. D. W. Nash has published a very excellent dissertation on the 
poems of Taliesin, which I would strongly recommend to all who feel an 
interest in the investigation of this question. Mr. Nash has pointed out 
frequent allusions in these poems of Taliesin which fix the composition of 
many of them to a date not older than the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. I think that he might have gone further than he has gone, for I feel 
convinced that we have no Welsh poetry existing of an older date than the 
twelfth century—when it appears to have begun to be committed to writing. 
The oldest known MS., the ‘ Black Book of Caermarthen,’ is, I suspect, not 
older than the latter part of the twelfth century. The Welsh appear at 
that time to have seized upon the continental poetry and romance with 
great eagerness, for it is the foundation of a great mass of the medizval 
Welsh literature. This is fully apparent to any one who has studied the 
medisval literature of Europe in general and extensively. I believe, further, 
that the influence of the Norman invasion was felt in the language as well 
as in the literature ; for, from a comparison of the forms of the words, I am 
satisfied that a very large portion of, if not all, the Latin element which is 
found in the Welsh tongue was derived directly from Anglo-Norman, which 
was gradually mixing with it in the same way that it was mixing with Eng- 
lish. For instance, in the formation of the Neo-Latin dialects, the final s 
of Latin words was invariably preserved, so that this termination became cha- 
racteristic of the nominative cases singular of most of the masculines ; thus 
the Latin nullus became nuls, or nus, in Anglo-Norman, while the objective 
case would be nw, representing nullwm, nullo, or nulli, all of which are 
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without the final s. So, also the Latin pons, a bridge, became in Anglo- 
Norman, nominative, pons, or ponz, objective pont. This rule was strictly 
preserved during the twelfth century, but after that period a considerable 
change began to take place in the forms of Anglo-Norman and French, one 
of which was the abandonment of the old nominative in s, x, or 2, and the 
adoption of the objective for the nominative. I will not on the present occa- 
sion attempt to explain the reason of this change, but it certainly did take 
place, and from that time the nominative case singular would be pont, and 
not pons, or ponz; but if I found pont as the nominative in a composition 
of the twelfth century, I should at once say that it could only be the error 
of a later copyist. This is the case with a very large portion of the nouns 
in the language. Now it isa remarkable circumstance that the words in 
the Latin element of the Welsh language, as far as I have examined the 
question, have generally the Anglo-Norman forms, and in a great propor- 
tion of them in such forms as were the results of a change in the French or 
Anglo-Norman themselves, and which could hardly from any possibility have 
arisen if these words had been adopted from the Latin before the sixth cen- 
tury. Therefore, when I find in a poem ascribed to Taliesin, and bearing 
the title of Kad Goddeu (the Battle of the Trees), such a line as this,— 


‘ Bum pont ar trigar, | I have been a bridge for passing over,’ 


I cannot help coming to the conclusion that, either the bard, among his 
other gifts of prophecy, possessed the knowledge of the grammar of languages 
which had not yet come into existence, or that the line in question is a 
modern composition. It may, perhaps, be alleged that these might have 
been interpolations in the original text; but this would not be a good 
defence, and the occurrence of this class of words in writings pretending to 
an early date would be sufficient to raise strong suspicions. But the system 
of versification and rhyme in the poems ascribed to Taliesin, Aneurin, - Lly- 
warch Hén,and the other Welsh poets anterior to the twelfth century, 
is, I am convinced, quite fatal to their character of genuineness. The 
objection does not, as Sharon Turner seemed to think, consist merely in the 
use of rhyme, but in the use of perfected systems of rhyme which belonged 
toaslate a date. I mayadd, that this is by no means the only objection to 
the genuineness of the poetry attributed to the early Welsh bards. 





Brut x Tywysoaion. (Second Notice.) 


Since the publication of the former portion of our Review of this 
book, in which the authorship of the greater and only valuable part 
of the Preface was claimed, and proved to belong to the late Mr. 
Aneurin Owen, the editor of the book has addressed a letter to the 
editor of our Journal explaining his reasons for not acknowledging 
his obligations to his predecessor. We hope the explanation may 
prove satisfactory to the Master of the Rolls; but it seems to come 
rather late, for the omission must have been perceived immediately 
after the publication of the volume. What is called in that letter “pre- 
fatory fragments,” was a complete preface by Mr. Aneurin Owen, in 
his own handwriting, accompanied by a letter signed by himself; and 
it is.to ‘be regretted that this very Preface was not itself published, 
instead of that which has actuallyappeared. We hope, indeed, that the 
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entire contents of the portfolio in the Record Office—we might say, all 
Mr. Aneurin Owen’s letters and religuie, will some day see the light : 
in the meantime it is gratifying to know, that his great antiquarian 
merits, in this instance at least, are not likely to sink into oblivion. 
As for the transcripts at Llanover not being in the hand of Mr. Aneurin 
Owen, they could not be, because the originals had been, with one excep- 
tion, returned to the Record Office in 1848; but it could hardly fail 
to be perfectly well kriown to the Editor by whom the originals, and 
also by whom the copies of them were made. They comprised, in fact, 
the whole of the Brut y Tywysogion,—the whole of the text of this 
volume ; and it was fortunate that they did. The main work of “ colla- 
tion” was also done by Mr. Aneurin Owen; for we believe that not a 
single original document in the Record Office was personally consulted 
by the Editor during the progress of the work. It is true there was 
not much need of it; Aneurin Owen had done it previously, and had 
done it well. 

In the preface to the Brut, reference is made by the Editor to a MS. 
in the Hengwrt collection ; and a fac-simile of it from one of the three 
plates is given at the beginning of the volume. This reference contains 
the following passage: ‘It was probably written about the end of the 
thirteenth century.” Now, is this conjecture to be taken as that of 
the Editor, or as that of the officers of the Rolls House? The MS. is 
evidently of the fifteenth century ; and this error of two centuries, which 
the character of the writing instantly shows, is certainly a most unfor- 
tunate /apsus, to whomsoever it is attributable. 

The first portion’of the Preface, which no one can accuse Aneurin 
Owen of, is all about the Triads, and various Bardic matters. A good 
deal of this is probably the editor’s own, as may be inferred from the 
following advertisement, in a note, p. ix: 


“Tt may be proper to observe, that most of the documents which relate 
to the Bardo-druidic system, hitherto exist only in manuscript. At the Grand 
Eisteddvod, which was held at Llangollen last year, a prize of a Gold Bardic 
Tiara, and thirty pounds in money, was offered for the fullest illustration, 
from original sources, of the Theology, Discipline, and Usages of the 
Bardo-Druidic system of the Isle of Britain. The prize was won by the 
editor of the present volume. The information thus brought together is 
such as will, when published, inevitably attract the attention of both British 
and Continental scholars.” 

From this notice, appearing as it does under the sanction of the 
Master of the Rolls, is it to be anticipated that this will be the next 
work which the editor will be commissioned to publish? Independently 
of this indication, the reference made in this part of the preface is 
principally to a volume printed some years ago by the Welsh MSS. 
Society, called the Ioto MSS., one of the least creditable to the dis- 
cernment of that Society which has yet appeared. Its contents, where 
not altogether apocryphal, are unsupported by any reliable authorities ; 
and they have derived their modern appellation from one who, though 
fond of antiquities, had no real right to the title of an antiquary, nor 
any sufficient knowledge on which to base a claim of that nature, not- 
withstanding that the editor of the Brut, in p. xii, styles him ‘‘a scrupu- 
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lously faithful antiquary, and one that was deeply versed in the tra- 
ditions of his order (the Bardic).”” The credit of this part of the 
work may safely be left to the editor, and to the late Iolo Morganwg. 
It appears, therefore, that whatever is of any historical and antiquarian 
value in the preface is due to Aneurin Owen, while the whole body of 
the work, the chronicle, is entirely his also; and at the end of the book 
occurs an index, copious and careful; this the editor attributes to Mr. 
Kenward, of Birmingham. The only remaining portion of the volume 
is a glossary, which it may be presumed the editor claims for his own ; 
for at p. 379, speaking of it in an introductory note, he says, it ‘may 
be useful to such as are desirous of satisfying themselves as to the cor- 
rectness of this translation”; and afterwards unwisely refers the reader 
to the Dosparth Edeyrn davod aur, or ‘ Ancient Grammar of Wales,” 
lately ‘“‘ edited” by him. No doubt this glossary is of use, but we 
hardly see the use of swelling it out to the extent of forty pages, when 
in fact the greater part of it is nothing but a reproduction of what any 
common Welsh dictionary could supply; we could understand the 
value of interpreting and commenting upon ancient obsolete Welsh 
words, but the ordinary words of the modern language might very well 
have been left to themselves, without the aid of the Master of the Rolls. 
Common nouns, verbs, adjectives, and other parts of speech occur 
here in great numbers, and are correctly printed, with their usual well- 
known significations ; but no disquisitions or authorities are given for 
the explanation or illustration of unusual words; we learn nothing 
whatever from it; the book is made cumbersome by it,—nothing else. 
Where is the utility of inserting ‘Mab; a boy, ason:” Merch; a 
woman, a daughter:” ‘Mam, a mother;” ‘Tad, a father;” ‘O, 
from; of, out of, by;” ‘Na; nor, neither:” ‘Pobl, a people;” 
“Pa, what;” ‘Pe, if;” ‘‘Ymenyn, butter;” ‘ Awr, an hour?” 
Where is the editorial skill displayed in these insertions of words which 
anybody, not conversant with Welsh, might find in the commonest 
dictionary ? One of the most recondite explanations we have met with 
is, perhaps, the following: ‘ Awyr (aw-yr; Gr. ap: L. aer), air, 
sky ;” readers no doubt will be thankful to be informed of the equiva- 
lents for “‘ air” in the two learned languages. Again, ‘Sul (su-ul; 
L. sol); the sun. Dydd sul, dies solis, Sunday ;”’ which displays an 
amount of profound research not commonly met with, we suppose. 

If, instead of swelling out the glossary with common words, the 
editor had imitated the example of Aneurin Owen in the glossary 
appended to the Laws of Howel Dda, and given only those words that 
actually demanded interpretation, or on which some historical infor- 
mation was required, he would have done well. To quote two instances 
of what is meant: The Mad in the glossary of the Brut is explained 
as stated above, simply thus: ‘‘ Mab (ma-ab), a boy, a son;” but in 
Mr. Aneurin Owen’s glossary it stands as follows : 

“Mas, a son; often abbreviated to ‘ab’ and ‘ap.’” 

“Mas, a youth under age.” 

‘‘Mas, a man; hence, ‘ mab aillt,’ an aillt; ‘mab alltud,’ an 
alien; ‘mab bardd,’ a bard.” 

Here the information is ample and good. 
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The word Ceiniog is thus given in the glossary of the Brut: 
‘“‘ Ce1n1awe (keinawg; cant). A penny; ring money.” 
ut in Aneurin Owen’s glossary of the Welsh laws we find the fol- 
lowing really valuable information : 


“ OzrnroG (cain-iog) fair ;—A denarius or penny; no coins have been 
found which can be attributed to any Welsh prince, although large deposits 
of Roman coins (principally of the Lower Empire) have been occasionally 
discovered. From the frequent mention of payments in silver some medium 
of circulation would seem to have been required, for which purpose the 
Saxon and Norman mintages, with possibly some worn Roman coins, might 
have served. The common, or curt penny, is meant generally when penny 
is mentioned ; the legal penny was one third higher in value; the half- 

enny or dimai, was half the curt, one third of the legal penny. It is possi- 
ble that this enumeration of two descriptions of pennies might have had its 
origin from the existence and use of the two species of denarii common 
during the Lower Empire, of the same relative proportions, The number 
of pence in the pound was 240,” 


These instances give a fair idea of the relative merits of the two 
glossaries, as understood by two authors of such very different turns of 
mind and extent of information. The glossary in the Brut might have 
been rendered much more valuable by omitting half the words, and by 
amply illustrating the remainder. 

We now come to consider the manner in which the text is edited. 
This text, as was remarked before, may be considered on the whole 
safe. Aneurin Owen’s transcripts have been followed with very slight 
deviations, and the chronicles may be looked upon as faithfully laid 
before the public. The corrigenda are not numerous, and the facility 
of lection is much promoted by the octavo instead of the folio form of 
the Monumenta Historica. , 

Nevertheless there are certain variations in the arrangements of the 
text, and in the order of placing the words in the translation, which 
occur pretty frequently; and the reason for which we confess ourselves 
unable to divine. We should have thought it more advisable not to 
have altered the arrangement of Aneurin Owen’s transcript and trans- 
lation in any respect, but to have given them just as they were found; 
more especially when no urgent cause for deviation was at all apparent. 
Especially in that portion which had been already printed in the Monu- 
menta Historica, it would have been in far better taste not to have dis- 
turbed the work of the former editor in any manner whatever. As it 
stands, the text has the semblance of a pretence to an original tran- 
script and translation, to which it has no legitimate title whatever ; 
or else the order of words has been varied through mere caprice, 
possibly to give the printers a little more to dc. We subjoin speci- 
mens of what we mean :— 

In the Monum. Histor., under the date of 683, Aneurin Owen’s 
text and translation runs thus : 


i « [Dwy vlyned wedy hynny], ac yn oes hwnnw y bu uarwolyaeth yn Iwer- 
on.” 
“Two years after that, and in his time, there was a mortality in Ireland.” 
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In the new edition of the Brut y Tywysogion, the text and transla- 
tion are thus transposed : 


« Ac yn oes hwnnw [dwh vlyned wedy hynny] y bu uarwolyaeth yn Twer- 


“And in his time, two years subsequently, there was a mortality in Ireland.” 


Now why was this transposition made? was it because the word “ sub- 
sequently” was supposed to be rather more elegant, though not so 
literal, as ‘‘ after that’? 

This sort of transposition runs, nevertheless; all through the new 
text and translation, from what cause we know not. 

Again:—in the Monum. Histor. the date given to this entry is 
683 ; iat in the Brut the new editor changes the date to 686. Why 
is this! 

In the entry immediately preceding the above, an original Welsh 
name, ‘‘ Maelwynog”’—spelt by Aneurim Owen as “ Maelwynog’’, is 
given by the new editor as ‘‘ Molwynog” ;—why not have left it as he 
found it? 

To take another instance, under the date of 994, the text and trans- 
lation in the Monum. Histor. are as follows : 


- Bogan wedy hynny], ac yna y diffeithwyt Manaw y gan Yswein uab 


am Year after that, and then the Isle of Man was devastated by Swain, 
son of 


arold.” 


Whereas, in the new edition, the text and translation are thus trans- 
posed . 


Pay Acyna [blwydyn wedy hynny] y diffeithwyt Manaw y gan Yswein uab 
erald.” 
“ And then, a year after that, etc.” 


What can have been the good of making such a trifling alteration in 
this latter instance? more especially as the new editor neither did, 
nor could transcribe the original texts, though the former one did, as, 
indeed, he was thoroughly able to do. Changes of the kind here ex- 
emplified run all through the text, and it is a circumstance to be 
regretted. 

Brief notes were added by Aneurin Owen at the bottom of his pages, 
but these, though good, the present editor omits altogether. It would 
certainly have been much better had he not tampered with Aneurin 
Owen’s text at all, but had been content to give it to the world just 
as that eminent antiquary left it. We conjecture, from the appear- 
ance of Aneurin Owen’s papers, that he would have annotated the 
Chronicles exclusively. He had certainly been collecting materials 
for it, and possibly among his religuie a body of notes may yet be 
discovered. We do not, however, despair, even if they should not 
be found, that when the whole texts of the Chronicle come to be 
accurately studied and compared with English chronicles of the same 
dates, then the more copious and accurate knowledge of arche- 
ology which distinguishes the times in which we live, may raise up 
some really competent scholar among us to continue Aneurin Owen’s 
labours, and to wear his mantle with honour. 
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